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i BI FFALO’ 


SILENT CUTTERS 
ny Read this letter if you want proof that “BUFFALOS” 


give perfect performance . . . and increase sausage 


room efficiency. You CAN’T ge wrong with a “BUFFALO”! 





CLAUSS & KRAUS, Inc. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MEATS AND POULTRY 


1700 I STREET 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


John E. Smith's Sons Co. 
50 Broadway 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 

We recently installed one of your 
Model 38-B Buffalo Silent Cutters and I cannot resist 
taking this opportunity to tell you how completely 
satisfied we are with its work. 





oe..|) 


Having rounded out forty-six years 
of business, this is the third Buffalo that we have had 
during these years, and we are more sold on this machine 
now than ever before. Its performance is perfect, and Cc 
we feel that we have increased the efficiency of our 
Sausage Department materially by this recent addition. * 


le 





Very truly yours, te 
CL4USS & KRAUS, Inc. 

Li re 
Manager. 


Write for complete facts—it will pay you! 


JOHN E. SMITHS SONS CO. 














BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Manufacturers of “‘BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 


Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St., Phone Boulevard 9020 


Western Office: 1316 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, California 
Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ontario 
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LINK'BELT 
fewer ) — 


F you buy on Dependability - Performance, 


















specify Link-Belt Power Transmission Machin- 





ery. It will give you maximum service at the 
lowest cost... with first cost and maintenance 


considered. And, the Link-Belt line is complete, 


“RC” Flexible Coupling 


—everything from a bearing or a piece of shafting 


to a complete installation. Send for catalog. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY ~ 


Leading Manufacturers of 
Elevating, Conveying and Power T. itting Machinery 


CHICAGO - INDIANAPOLIS - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO - TORONTO 
Offices in Principal Cities ; 








Clutches-—-TW YNCONE (Shown) 
and Disc Types 








Gears—spur, bevel, miter, saliabiag 
herringbone 


Bearings of all types 
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rom mene | One Movement 


SMONED MEATS AND SAUSAGE is all that is required to operate the 


Tavarnows JErransow 157! PIONEER FOR QUALITY 


Sends te, ts “BOSS” Unloader. 





The Cincinnati Butchers' Supply Co., 
2000 Central Aveme, 


Cincinnati, Onto. “EFFICIENT PRODUCTION 


Attention John Allen 
Gent lomen: 


When you sold and installed the Boss Sausage Machinery and 
in our new plant two years ago, you stated that you would be 
always interested in efficiency of our Production. 


ancien ren sentences conee a mn tap eamense QUALITY PRODUCTS 
High Grade Quality. 
conten ee en tee © ore ee ees SPELL SUCCESS” 
Jumbo Silent Cutter with the Unloading Device which is efficient, 
simple ani a yield producer. 


says Mr. Nater 


Very truly yours, 
PIONEER PROVISION COMPANY 


BY UK MV Fou 


A.R. Hater, Superintendent 


NOTE: Mr. Nater also appreciates the 
prompt and courteous service of our 
representative. 














NOW is the time to prepare for the coming sausage 
and delicatessen season. 


“<2 a vy * jh 
rs 38 . 

SES is Sey 

ieage. 


The prernigg Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


3907-11 8. Halsted St. r. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 





S ge Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Common Mechanical Mix PRAGUE POWDER 


ee 


Which style will spread more evenly — See left-hand cut, see extreme 
a rsnteaendind The Public Demands 


QUALITY and STYLE 





PRAGUE POWDER 
Made under GRIFFITH’S Process Patents 


PRAGUE CURE is “America’s Perfect Cure” 


PRAGUE POWDER is made from a strong aged ham 
pickle. Age-acting pickle gives to the short-time cure an 


aged, rich, mellow flavor. Your ham will smoke well, 
boil well and hold the color. 









3 oz. to the 
stitch 


PRAGUE POWDER has all the curing elements com- 
bined in each particle and dissolves quickly, CREATING 


a LASTING BLOOM on the LEAN of the MEATS, leaving 
no bitterness and no burning. 


PRAGUE POWDER rubs on and dissolves like snow. It ee = ae ie 
makes a more tender ham — adds richness to the color SS 
and ripeness to the flavor. 


Ready to Bone 
for Boiling 
Ready to 
Smoke for 

Slicing 


Do You Enjoy Eating Ham? 


PRAGUE POWDER has the power of deep penetration 
CREATING a LASTING BLOOM on the LEAN of the 
MEAT. Tender and mild is the verdict. 


YOU CAN SAFELY USE 
PRAGUE POWDER 


Meets B. A. I. Requirements 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


J 1415 W. 37th Street Chicago, IIl. 
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IS ALL SALT 
THE SAME ? 











T’S a mistake to say all salt is the 
I same. In the earth, true, it’s all 
alike. But it’s what happens to salt 
after it leaves the earth that’s impor- 
tant to you. 

Diamond Crystal Salt, refined by the 
exclusive Alberger Process*, has many 
unique qualities which are difficult to 


among other things, are unequalled. 
In fact, it’s the only salt of its kind in 
the world today. 


Users of Diamond Crystal Salt 
know it as a salt that insures them 
uniformity in quality and action. It 
never varies — year in and year out. 
It is your salt insurance. Diamond 


duplicate. Its mildness—its uniformity | Crystal Salt Company, (Inc.), 250 Park 
—its purity—its color—its solubility, Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT at 


*UNIFORM IN COLOR...PURITY...DRYNESS...SOLUBILITY...SCREEN inspection tab 


in the plant | 


ANALYSIS...CHEMICAL ANALYSIS...CHARACT.w5x OF FLAKE Steiner Packin 


USE NEVERFAIL! 


made from ste 
The Man Who Knows 


permanentEN 
se The Perfect Cure 




















For SUPERIOR 
quality, fine flavor 
and profit from 
cured meats use 


™@ NEVERFAIL 


The Man You Kno 

The Perfect Cure These Steir 
Makers of the gen- too, are m 
uine H. J. Mayer ae ENDUR( 
Special Frankfurter, remains s¢ 
Bologna, Pork Sau- able in eve 


THERE IS NO ODOR IN A sage ae oe Uniform, reliable 
out sage), Braun- 


REALLY PURE LARD! schweiger Liver, and highly depend- 
Pure extracted hog fat is neutral— wurst), Chili Con able. Assures pro- 


Carne, Rouladen ° ° 
and is intended for use in cooking, py oy ee duction of quality 
without imparting any flavor of its Seasonings. product. Write. 
; own. REMOVE that stewed or fried 
Write today 


for full in. ™eat odor and flavor from your lard by us- 








Beware of products 

bearing similar name— Join the LYONE Parade and make 
only H. J. Mayer makes the Finest Sausage ever made with 
the genuine H. J. Mayer H. J. MAYER NEW DEAL 


formation to ing NUCHAR Super Activated Carbon. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES COMPANY, INC. 


230 Park Ave., 205 W. Wacker Dr., 








products listed. 


LYONE SEASONING 

















New York City | NUCHAR Chicago, Ill. 
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H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland YW Canadian Office: 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Windsor, Ont. 
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ae ALL VITAL 
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THEY USE 


a ; + f ra 
This sausage : b i p U R 0 
inspection table ; 


in the plant of 

Steiner Packing Co., 
Youngstown, O., és 
made from stainless, 
permanent ENDURO. 


the Sanitary 
permanent metal 


In fact, at all points where meat must touch 
metal . . . where corrosion ordinarily takes 
early foothold . .. leading packers now accept 
no other metal than ENDURO. For ENDURO 
is highly resistant to the corrosive action of 
meat products of all kinds. It remains un- 
affected, sound and serviceable, for years after 
ordinary metals have been discarded. And 

‘ its surface is smooth and hard, so that the 
These Steiner beading tables, 


too, are made from stainless problem of cleaning is reduced to a simple 
ENDURO, the metal which 


remains sound and service- washing process. You should learn more 
able in every packing service. 
about ENDURO. No other metal so fully pro- 
tects product purity, and gives such long, 
economical service, as this permanent metal. 
Whether your equipment requirement is for 
inspection tables, conveyors, ham boilers or 


. “4 0 U 4 0 scalding tanks, let us send you complete 


information on the advantages of ENDURO. 
REPUBLICS PERFECTED 


STAINLESS STEEL 


Licensed under Chemicel Foundation Patents Nos 
1316817 and 1339378. ENDURO is sold only through 
Republic Sales Otfices and Authorized Distributors 
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with Changeable Blades 


Many have asked us how we have been able to con- 
stantly increase our sales, in spite of current busi- 
ness conditions. The answer is simple—SOUND 
ECONOMY is no longer something men talk about. 
It is something that all the large packers and thous- 
ands of sausage manufacturers have learned through 
PRACTICE; poraety, that it is SOUND ECONOMY 
to use the C. D. Angle Hole Reversible Grinder 
Plates and O. K. Knives with Changeable Blades. 


Do not delay. Send today for price list information. 


Practice SOUND ECONOMY by using 


C. D. Angle-Hole Reversible Grinder Plates and O. K. Knives 





2C-D¢ 





TRADE MARK 





| O-K 








TRADE MARK 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES (CO, 


2021 Grace Street Chas. W. Dieckmann, ’Phone: LAKeview 4325 Chicago, Illinois 




















Beef Round Bag 


BEEF — HAM — SHEEP 
LAMB—BACON — FRANK 
and CALF BAGS 





Write for Samples Write for 


WYNANTSKILL MFG.CO.'5<" cireular 


Eg ring Jos. W. Gates 
Vv. Black Jr. 
a Rockefeller Bldg. eet my Nn THE HOTTMANN 


level 


and 
E. J. Donahue W. J. Newman 
“1 oon 2 M. dist Aye. 1005 P St. MACHINE co. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. Corona, L. I 








NEW SYSTEM 











. Bs Pseuk 
Stockinette oe en 
Produces the finest meat 
on Rounds loaves and roasts at lower 
Reduce shrinkage cost and greater efficiency. 
and assure deliv- ‘Cs — at es 
ery of your prod- \ oe steatencivend 
ucts in first-class .\ PRICES oe ee 
oe Names of users and com- 
condition by cover- $300 Small plete details on request. 
ing them with 328 Large 
Wynantskill Stock- B aB are ‘Im R | TA ie Y 
inette. ran ros. nc. 
cua 410 E. 49th 8t., New York City + LL V E N + 
We offer Grade A 
quality — Immedi- 
ate Service—Low- For Quality Meat 


est Prices on all 
Stockinette Bags 
and Tubing. 


Write for details KUTMIXER 


Products 














Alameda, Calif. 3325 ALLEN STREET 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














come 





"E RATH PACKING 


~ | BLAGK HAWK 
WT Rene Ld é 











TTRACTIVE, colorful, lithographed cans certainly 


create an im- 


pression of quality. Today, neither the dealer nor the consumer 
wants merchandise of any kind that is not packed in an attractive con- 
tainer. For years Heekin has served packers with lithographed cans 
for every requirement. Today Heekin personal service is ready to assist 


you in making your present can more beautiful . . . 


for the purchaser. Write for information. 


The Heekin Can Co. 


more attractive 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Heekin Cans 
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POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


that help you produce better boiled ham 


1 


Yielding spring principle 
permits product to expand 
while cooking — shrinkage 
greatly reduced. 


2 


Elliptical spring construc- 
tion distributes pressure 
over a wider area —pre- 
vents tilting. 


3 


Close fitting cover permits 
product to cook in its own 
juice— flavor greatly im- 
proved. 








To get the greatest profit out of 
the boiled ham season your prod- 
uct must be of the highest qual- 
ity, full flavored and evenly 


molded. Make sure that your 
product will meet these stand- 
ards by using ADELMANN 
Ham Boilers. 


The exclusive construction of 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers al- 
lows the ham to expand while 
cooking in its own juice, reduc- 
ing shrinkage and giving a won- 
derfully flavored product. 

Your inquiry will bring full de- 
tails about ADELMANN Ham 
Boilers. Write today. 


“ADELMANN—The Kind Your 
Ham Makers Prefer” 





4 


Specially designed  rein- 
forcements at points of 
strain increase durability. 


5 


Rounded corners and plain 
cover make it easy and sim- 
ple to clean. 


6 


Liberal trade-in schedules 
make it profitable to re- 
place your worn equipment 
with new ADELMANN 
Boilers. 











HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 








R : 
cy European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, 
London—Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in 
woe oun mart Principal Cities—Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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WHY BUY THE SHOES} 


WHEN YOU NEED 


This far-fetched scene pictures Mr. Pur- 
chasing Agent indignantly refusing to be 
high-pressured into buying something un- 
necessary. And yet, we heard that this 
same gentleman blushingly confessed he 
had unconsciously paid for superfluous 
qualities in buying smoked meat wrap- 
pers. In other words, he unthinkingly 
purchased wrappers possessing both 
grease and moisture resistant qualities 


ONLY THE LACES? 


to wrap products that were greasy only. 
Of course, as he penitently admitted, he 
had to pay more for such dual-purpose 
papers. When we pointed out to him that 
products which were greasy only, only 
needed single-purpose Greaseproof, 
and that with it substantial savings were 
possible, he brightened up at once, bought 
Rhinelander Greaseproof Parchment, and 
now is looking the world in the eye again. 


RHINELANDER 
Grcateprouf 
PARCHMENT 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY - 
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* + RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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< S NET WEIGHT 


——LBS,___.0ZS. 














He 


eS a Stainless Cla 


gp” 


Notice there is no separation of the stainless steel veneer from the backing plate in 
either inside or outside bends. You can work Plykrome without danger of fault or defect. 


Plykrome is unique in its resistance to 
splitting or separation of the stainless 
steel veneer from the base plate. It 
may be worked as you would work an 
ordinary carbon steel. It may be welded 
without subsequent heat treatment. 
This outstanding superiority of 
Plykrome is due to the use of a spe- 
cial metallic bond sheet between the 


diary alloy formed by the bond sheet. 
Plykrome is the only stainless clad plate 
embodying this important principle 
of fabrication. 

For many applications where corro- 
sion resistance is required only on one 
side, Plykrome is practical, workable, 
and economical. 

For detailed information on the ap- 
plication of Plykrome to corrosion 
resistance problems, consult our 


stainless steel veneer and the 
YS 


base plate. The two metals are 
effectively bonded by an interme- 
Slinots Sterl Company 
208 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


representatives. 


US S CHROMIUM-NICKEL ALLOY STEELS ARE PRODUCED UNDER LICENSES OF THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INC., NEW YORK, AND FRIED, KRUPP A. G. OF GERMANY 
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FACTS 


about this 
improved 
product 


Higher yield. Can be 
sliced down to the very 
end. Economical! 


2 


Absolute uniformity in 
size, shape and color. 
Sets a new standard. 


3 


New processing methods 
bring a rich color of the 
same shade throughout. 


4 


A much finer appearing 
product, and as good as 
it looks. 


Armours STAR 


ompare 


THE OLD — THE NEW 





Just a glance will convince you of many advantages offered by these 
new MOULDED Dried Beef Insides. You first notice their improved 
appearance and positive uniformity. Next you realize their economy 
through increased slicing yield, because they can be sliced down to 
the last thin wafer. And if you watch them being sliced, you note 
a good rich color from end to end with no darkened areas. More 
and more dried beef slicers and purveyors are calling for this new 


improved product. Learn more about it. 


Send today for 
complete details 





OUOED DRIED BEEF. 
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ARMOUR 4&0 COMPANY - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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It’s Easier to Get Profitable Sausage 
Volume with Quality Products 


This is the fifth of a series of discussions on 
“SAUSAGE AS AN ALL-YEAR-ROUND PROFIT MAKER” 


AUSAGE consumption dropped 203 million 
S pounds in the five-year period from 1927 to 
1932. 

Divided among the 1,127 meat packing plants 
and 669 sausage manufacturing plants of the coun- 
try, this means an average 
volume loss in 1932 of 
113,000 lbs. each, as com- 
pared with 1927. 


If it is assumed that the 
average price of sausage in 
1932 was 19c — probably 
very close to the correct 
figure— then this loss in 
volume would represent an 
average loss in revenue for 
each manufacturer of sau- 
sage of $21,470. 


It is unfortunate that 
dealing in averages does 
not give a true picture of 
the losses of sausage vol- 
ume and revenue. 


It would be serious 
enough were these losses 
divided equally among all 
plants. They assume more 
significance, however, when 
it is learned that only a 
portion of the total num- 
ber of manufacturers of 











THE KEY TO THE PROBLEM! 


sausage have had to absorb them, which of course 


makes the loss to some of the individual manufac- 
turers much greater. 


Accurate data on individual plant volume and 
revenue is difficult to obtain. It could be secured 
only by a canvass of every 
plant in the country, an ob- 
viously impossible task 
even if every manufacturer 
of sausage were willing to 
report his production and 
revenue figures — which he 
is not. 


There is much evidence, 
however, that this huge 
volume loss of 203 million 
pounds of sausage has been 
confined to only about 1,200 
plants manufacturing sau- 
sage, or about two-thirds of 
the total. 


On this basis, then, the 
average volume loss per 
plant becomes 169,000 Ibs. 
instead of 113,000 lIbs., and 
the average revenue loss 
becomes $32,110, instead of 
$21,470. 

The plants comprising the 
remaining one-third of the 
industry either operated 
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Proof of the Pudding 


Quoted below are some letters 
which THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER received from packers giv- 
ing their ideas as to the wisdom and 
value of handling quality products. 

* * «x 

From a Southwestern packer: 

“We have tried quality sausage 
and cheaper grades, but are now 
convinced that the best product is 
the only one to make. By following 
the quality product policy advocated 
by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, we 
have increased our sausage business 
50,000 lbs. over a period of 5 weeks 


compared with a similar period last 


year.” 
* * + 


From an Indiana manufacturer: 


“We have been tempted time and 
again to meet cut-throat competition 
with cheap merchandise, but always 
have kept our heads. Consequently 
our sausage volume over the last 
three years has shown a steady in- 
crease. We attribute this satisfac- 
tory record to the combination of 
high-grade sausage and consistent 
advertising.” 

7 * * 

From an Eastern manufacturer: 

“We find our sausage business is 
showing a healthy increase over 1982 
and 1933, and some weeks it is 
greater than in boom times. We be- 
lieve the reason for this is the fact 
that we have ignored cheap product 
and have stuck to our policy of using 
the finest meats, spices, etc., that 
money could buy, and backing up 
this product with consistent adver- 
tising, store helps and every effort 
on our part to get dealer cooperation 
in bringing products to the attention 
of the consuming public.” 

* *” * 


From a Chicago packer: 


“For nearly two years it has been 
our definite policy to put out quality 
sausage, and at the same time to do 
quality merchandising. We have 
done this in the face of low prices on 
competing meat products, and an un- 
usual pressure on the part of deal- 
ers to buy on a price, due of course 
to economic conditions. The result 
has been that we have not only 
maintained volume, but we have 
established ourselves on a quality 
basis with our trade, and laid the 
foundation for a broader business. 
We consider this a sound policy, not 
only for ourselves but for the sau- 
sage industry as a whole and we feel 
that if every manufacturer of sau- 
sage, both large and small, had 
adopted the same policy, sausage 
would have a more favorable con- 
sumer acceptance than it has today.” 
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much as usual, or actually increased 
profitable volume during the period 
from 1927 to 1932. 


How Can Losses Be Regained? 


If it is assumed that the foregoing 
figures are approximately correct, then 
the important problem confronting 
1,200 manufacturers of sausage is how 
to regain the ground they have lost— 
how to win back consumer good will 
and rebuild prestige and consumer de- 
mand for their products. 


How can this be done? 


If one-third of the manufacturers of 
sausage have been able to maintain or 
increase volume during the past few 
years, then it would seem that they 
have the answer to the question! 

Recently THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
has been talking to manufacturers of 
sausage who either have maintained or 
increased profitable volume during the 
past year or two. All of these were 
asked: 

“What do you consider essential to 
make a profit on sausage volume?” 

Included in the answers were good 
merchandising, efficient processing, per- 
sistent advertising and quality prod- 
ucts. 

In practically every case QUALITY 
was placed at the head of the list. 

And the first step in regaining and 
increasing profitable volume, they em- 
phasized, should be to get quality right. 
For if quality is lacking there is no 
good foundation on which to build. 

Good merchandising methods are es- 
sential, but good merchandising cannot 
be made a substitute for quality goods. 

What Is Quality in Sausage? 

Good merchandising will increase 
temporarily the sale of any sausage 
product, say these successful manufac- 
turers of sausage. But regardless of 
the intelligence and ingenuity behind a 
merchandising campaign, and the per- 
sistence with which advertising plans 
are carried out, permanently profitable 
results cannot be expected if there is 
lacking that quality that completely 
satisfies the housewife and brings her 
back for more. 


The consumer can be induced by ad- 
vertising to try a product—that is easy. 
But all of the persuasion that can be 
brought to bear will not influence her 
to repurchase products that do not 
please her. 

Quality in sausage is indefinite. 

It neither can be seen under the 
miscroscope nor revealed in a test tube. 
Nevertheless, to the consumer it is a 
definite and much-sought characteristic 
apparent in flavor, appearance and gen- 
eral satisfaction. 


Practically, sausage quality might be 





defined as that combination of meats, 
seasoning, appearance and processing 
methods that results in the greatest 
appetite appeal, that builds the greatest 
good will, and that yields to the manu- 
facturer the greatest profitable volume, 


Ability to Please an Asset. 


Sausage manufacturing ability of a 
high order is required to produce qual- 
ity sausage. Close sausage kitchen con- 
trol also is necessary. 

But in addition, if the best merchan- 
dising results are to be obtained, there 
must be also the ability to gauge con- 
sumer taste and preferences. And, 
from the standpoint of flavor and gen- 
eral goodness, to produce sausage that 
pleases the greatest number of people, 

This ability to please in greatest 
measure through good appearance, 
quality and flavor is more than a mat- 
ter of luck. 

A little difference in seasoning, for 
example, may mean an extremely pop- 
ular product, or one that will find only 
a small consumer acceptance. A slight 
detail in methods of processing may be 
responsible for a noticeable lack of ap- 
petite appeal. 

How a slight change in the seasoning 
formula influenced sausage sales was 
told by one packer. 


How Seasoning Helped Sales. 


This company always had a fair vol- 
ume on pork sausage, but in comparison 
with the quantity consumed in the ter- 
ritory, sales were not important. Efforts 
were made periodically to increase vol- 
ume, usually with indifferent results. 
Sales would increase for a while, only 
to fall back to an average that had pre- 
vailed year after year. 


Three years ago the company execu- 
tives decided something would have to 
be done. 

After a conference it was decided to 
go to the consumer for the answer as 
to why sales could not be increased. 
Housewives in all sections of the ter- 
ritory were interviewed. 

“Yes,” they told the investigators, 
“we know your sausage and like it, but 
we like Blank’s sausage better.” 

Pressed for a more definite reason, 
they invariably replied that the flavor 
was more to their liking. 

A slight change in the seasoning for- 
mula, a new name, a new container for 
the sausage to identify it as a new 
product, and more intensive merchan- 
dising completely changed the volume 
and profit picture for the first packer. 

Last year the company sold more 
pork sausage than ever before in its 
history. Sales so far this year point 
to a considerable increase in volume 
over 1933. 
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In one of the larger cities of the 
East was found a manufacturer of sau- 
sage who is the despair of his com- 
petitors. His volume greatly exceeds 
that of any other concern in the ter- 
ritory—a volume that is sold at a pre- 
mium above the market, and in which 
his competitors have been unable to 
make any appreciable dent. 

Reasons for his success are no secret. 


He was in the market early with 
products of uniformly high quality and 
with a flavor consumers like. Through- 
out the years these products have been 
well merchandised and constantly ad- 
vertised. Retailers who handle the 
products find them ready sellers and 
profit producers. They are not dis- 
posed, therefore, to gamble with other 
brands. 

These are not isolated examples of 
the effects of sausage quality on vol- 
ume and profits. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER found many others. 


Quality, Not Price, to Shoot at. 

Another Eastern manufacturer of 
sausage writes: 

“Our company is now operating on 
a profitable basis. We reached this 
stage by discontinuing three different 
grades of sausage and adopting one 
grade with a standard of quality in- 
stead of price, for all competitors to 
shoot at. Volume in the sausage de- 
partment may be somewhat slower on a 
basis of quality, but it is the only safe 
and sane way to go after profits.” 

A Maryland manufacturer of sausage 
credits a 22 per cent increase in volume 
to quality products: 

“Our sausage volume,” he writes, “is 
running 22 per cent ahead of last year. 
We have accomplished this only through 
concentrating our attention and adver- 
tising on these items. We feel the 
prosperity of our business and of the 
packing industry as a whole depends 
in a great part on the successful mar- 
keting of sausage kitchen products. We 
have built our business on quality mer- 
chandise, and our experience has con- 
vinced us that quality is the first 
requisite for success. 

Must Look Good and Taste Good. 


“Of nearly equal importance we 
think is the proper and attractive pre- 
sentation of our products to the con- 
sumer. In the sausage business, as in 
any other, merchandise must have eye 
appeal. It must look good, as well as 
taste good. 

“And finally, since we are producing 
quality merchandise that looks the part, 
we must impart a knowledge of these 
facts intelligently and convincingly to 
the consumer. We have had a large 
measure of success with store posters. 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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What Is It That Builds Sausage Sales? 


The charts below represent the volume of sausage business done by three 
manufacturers from 1927 to 1933. Figures above the zero line represent per 
cent of gain in volume; those below, per cent of loss. 
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PRICE CUTTING LOST HIM VOLUME. 


In 1928 this sausage manufacturer became frightened. He entered into price 

competition and see what happened to him! A 30 per cent loss in volume and 

going down, because he is still struggling to get profitable volume on products 
made to sell at a price. 
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QUALITY AND ADVERTISING INCREASE VOLUME 20 PER CENT. 


Sausage manufacturer No. 2 is doing about 20 per cent more business now than 

in 1927. Quality, not price, has been his watchword. Near the end of 1930 he 

started an advertising campaign which he has continued. The result is clearly 
reflected in the chart. 
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COMPETITORS’ LOSS WAS HIS GAIN! 


Sausage manufacturer No. 8 believes that his gain since 1930 is due to the 

customers his competitors have lost through poor quality and price cutting. 

He has always made and advertised high quality products and, as always, the 
quality product has won. 
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Costs of Cleaning Plant and Equipment 
May Be Reduced by New Methods 


LEANING of buildings and equip- 
ment is an item of considerable 
expense in the meat packing plant. 

Less thought has been given to this 
than almost any other operation in the 
plant. 

The reason for high cleaning costs 
no doubt has been than absolute clean- 
liness is not only desirable but very 
necessary, to be maintained regardless 
of every consideration. 

Thorough cleaning is required and 
costs always have been subordinated to 
results. 

Nevertheless, the idea has been gain- 
ing ground among packinghouse execu- 
tives that thought and study given to 
increasing of cleaning efficiency and re- 
ducing of cleaning costs would be profit- 
able. Recently a number of plants have 
started plant cleaning studies. 


One of these investigations, just com- 
pleted, indicates a considerable saving 
can be made by changing cleaning pro- 
cedure and substituting power cleaning 
for hand methods. 


Money Spent for Cleaning. 

In this plant, which slaughters 3,000 
hogs weekly, 800 man hours are re- 
quired weekly on cleaning work. Figur- 
ing on the basis of a 40-hour week, this 
means that the working time of 20 men 
is required to keep the plant clean. 

Total annual cost for cleaning is 
$19,258.60, divided as follows: 


PD cc deccecctodccanestececodecsesecss $16,476.80 
WER cccccccovceeccescccccoecsccccecee 1,597.60 
Cleaning compound ...........ccceccsees 1,083.80 
SEED Gavcdbdene secs avetotsreussaseee 100.00 
Ee WUD | cb cctanseseccsnesccscvercucee 7 
TUE. Ktawsneceecsdesiawsccceseccseuen $19,258.20 


Man-hours spent on cleaning work are 
divided among the various departments 
approximately as follows: 


MAN-HOURS 

WEEKLY 
FOR 

DEPARTMENT. CLEANING. 
DN dnadipedenkeeesddeewreeheuneee 140 
Sl ME Keceesdscudeccecncecsscvees 7 
SE ce ncaneneenseedéedcsews 239 
Curing and smoking.................. 166 
Ham boning and boiling............. 70 
Killing and cutting..........cccccces 110 
DE GUND cncdtencarceaxcheuewas 36 
DE nibiadwakbeniudecethucdadidiiaen 14 
NE c.vuccicneeunesseseieneeebiewes 7 
DEE btcrcutunwieductatbaebnkseeees 7 
UE .sbd¢cudatGheetnavaameabeenenes 796 


The survey brought out many inter- 
esting points in regard to the use of 
water, the cost of which is one of the 
major items in cleaning expense. It 
was found that, of the 800 man-hours 
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used weekly for cleaning, a hose was in 
operation during one-half of them, or 
400 man-hours. 

The hose used in cleaning work in 
this plant runs 1 cu. ft. of water per 
minute. There are used, therefore, 
24,000 cu. ft. of water per week, or 
1,248,000 cu. ft. per year. Water cost 
12c per 100 cu. ft., $125.00 per month, 
or $1,596.60 per year. 

This cost does not take into account 
the value of any heat that may have 
been added to the water by live or ex- 
haust steam. 


Where Money Can Be Saved. 


The three major items of cleaning 
costs in this plant are for labor, water 
and cleaning compound. These amount 
to $19,158.20 out of a total of $19,258.60. 


Cost of labor, water and cleaning 
compound undoubtedly are ‘the major 
items of cleaning costs in practically all 
meat plants. In any campaign to re- 
duce cleaning costs, therefore, major 
savings must be looked for in these 
costs. 





CLEANING LABOR REDUCED. 


In the new methods of packinghouse 
cleaning the cleaning compound is mixed 
with steam under considerable pressure 
and released through a nozzle against the 
surfaces to be cleaned. A saving in labor, 
cleaning compound and water is secured. 
Tests show only from 2 to 3 lbs. of clean- 
ing compound used per hour, This method 
is being used to clean floors, walls, ceil- 
ings, windows, equipment, etc. It is par- 
ticularly effective, it is said, on concrete, 
brick and other porous surfaces difficult 
to clean thoroughly with ordinary meth- 
ods. The workman in this illustration is 
using the General Purpose Washer, man- 
ufactured by N. Ransohoff, Inc., Cincin- 
nati, 


In this particular case, it has been 
found, the total cost of cleaning need 
not exceed $15,621.40, or a saving of 
$3,636.60 as compared to what cleaning 
is now costing. This estimate is liberal, 
and the saving indicated should be ex. 
ceeded considerably under the new 
cleaning plan, which necessitates the 
use of power-operated cleaning ma- 
chines. 

Savings in labor, water and cleaning 
compound are indicated. 

The following table shows the esti- 
mated weekly gross saving in man- 
hours and the annual saving in cleaning 
cost in the various departments under 
the new cleaning plan: 


SAVINGS IN CLEANING COSTS. 








Man-hours Money 

saved saved 

Department. per week. per year 
RD ci vaiaderniseeveess 20 $ 148.00 
GF GEGEO oc ccsccccccccceces oo 0 =——iti«é«C 
Plant cleaning ............. 80 1,664.00 
Smoking and curing......... 86 1,788.80 
Ham boning and boiling..... 30 824.00 
Killing and cutting......... 30 624.00 
ee eee eee 
SD Adindaheathbeduevaeunees 4 83.20 
Casing department ......... 3 105.00 
EE, Sharatebhacsindnivalecsicwmes 5 104.00 
BE ctadtdavernawaneeass 260 $5,408.00 
STN INN 4 Sas a.0-whie wae adinrwenoe aad 1,219.00 
Se SD ncweddacssonecesebaceeeel $6,627.00 
Costs will be increased in some 


instances, under the new cleaning plan, 
particularly for steam, electricity, ete. 
These increased costs are estimated at 
$2,990.40. This sum deducted from the 
total gross savings of $6,627.00 leaves a 
net saving of $3,636.60. 


Night Cleaning Recommended. 


As mentioned, this saving is based on 
the use of power-operated cleaning 
equipment and a revision of present 
cleaning methods. 

Contrary to the general practice, the 
survey proposes that a competent man 
shall be placed in charge of all cleaning 
operations in the plant, and that all 
cleaning, except in specific cases, be 
done at night or after the plant is shut 
down. 

Night cleaning, it is believed, will 
prevent congestion in aisles and pass- 
ageways and at elevators. It is not un- 
usual under the present system for men 
engaged in transporting product to wait 
5, 10 or 15 minutes for elevators being 
used by the cleaning men to transfer 
barrels, tierces, baskets, trucks, sausage 
cages, etc., to and from the cleaning 
room. 
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REACHES ALL CORNERS, CRACKS AND CREVICES. 
Traveling viscera table in plant of E. Kahn’s Sons’ Co., Cincinnati, O., 


being 


cleaned with a General Purpose Washer manufactured by N. Ransohoff, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati, O. The action of this process, it is claimed, is such that chemically clean 
surfaces readily are obtained. Cracks and corners difficult to reach by scrubbing are 


effectively flushed out. 


Only about one-fourth the time usually required is needed to 


clean a viscera table with this new method. 


Another proposal is that all equip- 
ment be thoroughly cleaned after each 
day’s operation. In this way the hard 
hand-scrubbing jobs and steel wooling 
will be largely eliminated. 


Frequent Cleaning More Effective. 


When it is necessary to oil equipment 
after cleaning the use of a spray gun 
of the type used for spray painting is 
suggested. Its use will save time and 
oil. In one case it took one man 15 
minutes to oil a liver truck. With the 
use of a spray gun this oiling job could 
have been accomplished in one or two 
minutes. 


It was also recommended that such 
cleaning as can be done by the workers 
during regular working hours be con- 
tinued, and that the regular cleaning 
room be kept in operation, but that 
movement of equipment to and from 
this room be kept at a minimum. 

Expense of moving equipment is 
cited with a concrete illustration. In 
this case one hour was consumed taking 
the equipment to the room, cleaning it 
and returning it to the department—an 
expense of at least 40c. As this equip- 
ment is used approximately 200 times a 
year, the annual labor cost of cleaning 
is $80.00—about twice what the par- 
ticular piece of equipment costs. 

The survey emphasizes the fact that 
a little cleaning all the time is more 
effective and more economical than con- 
siderable cleaning periodically. 

In this connection it is pointed out 
that four ingredients—friction, heat, 
water and soap—are necessary for 
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thorough cleaning. It is not necessary 
to use large quantities of cleaning com- 
pound, unless an excessive amount of 
water is used. 

The use of hot water alone merely 
knocks off the loose grease, but leaves 


a film of grease. This film of grease, 
combining with the hardening elements 
in the water, eventually sets up a scum 
of insoluble lime soap, which must be 
removed with steel wool. A cleaning 
method that removes the grease film, 
therefore, also eliminates much time- 
consuming effort with steel wool. 


This is the first of two articles on plant 
and equipment cleaning. The second, by a 
meat plant executive, will describe the new 
method of power cleaning here referred to, 
and tell of the results secured with it. 


——— 
MEAT STORY CONTEST. 


With more than 9,500 home econom- 
ics students enrolled from high schools 
of 47 states, and the time limit for 
closing not yet reached, the national 
meat story contest bids fair to set a 
new record, according to the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, its spon- 
sor The first stories are arriving, the 
first to come through being sent by 
Miss Louise Noble, teacher of home 
economics in the Everett, Wash., high 
school. Texas leads all other states to 
date in number of entries, followed by 
New York in second place and Illinois 
in third. The record enrollment to date 
for any school is credited to the Girls’ 
High School of Brooklyn, N. Y., with 
200 students enrolled. In second place 
is the Girls’ Commercial High School, 
also of Brooklyn, with 175 entrants. 
Other high schools with 100 or more 
entrants are Lawton, Okla., Northamp- 
ton, Pa.; Pembroke, Ky.; Cudahy, Wis.; 
Marlin, Tex.; Memphis, Tenn., and Af- 
ton, Wyo. 





Packers Put Mare Men to Work 


VIDENCES of improved employ- tistics’ index, which sets 1926 employ- 
ment and larger payrolls in thement and payrolls at 100, our employ- 


meat packing 


industry—the nation’sment in January of the current year 


largest industry from the standpoint of stood at 105.2, compared with a figure 


value of products—were delivered this 
week to the National Recovery Admin- 
istration by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. 

An increase of 24 per cent in the 
number of workers employed in the 
meat packing indystry during January, 
1934, as compared with the correspond- 
ing month of 1933, was reported by 
George M. Foster of Ottumwa, Ia., 
chairman of the Institute’s Special 
Labor Committee. Payrolls at the end 
of January of this year were 36.5 above 
the totals for January, 1933, Mr. Foster 
reported. 

“We are happy to report,” Mr. Foster 
wrote, “that the meat packing industry, 
the largest single industry in the 
United States in point of the plant 
value of its products, has scored notable 
increases in both employment and pay- 
rolls since adoption on August 1, 1933, 
of the President’s re-employment agree- 
ment with substitutions. 


“Based on the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


of 84.5 in January, 1933, and 92.8 in 
July. Meanwhile our payroll index 
stood at 91.6, compared with 67.1 a year 
ago, and 74.4 last July.” 


Although attributing a portion of the 
upturn to the increased marketing of 
livestock and heavy gains in meat con- 
sumption, Mr. Foster asserted that the 
principal explanation was to be found 
in the industry’s policy of providing 
employment to more men with a re- 
sulting increase in total payrolls. 


“The meat packing industry,” he 
added, “is now employing more men 
than it has employed in any month 
since January, 1929. Payrolls are now 
higher than at any time since Febru- 
ary, 1931, despite the fact that the cost 
of living index has dropped by more 
than 20 per cent in the intervening 
years.” 

Mr. Foster and other representatives 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers were in Washington this week 
participating in conferences relative to 
future operations under the industry’s 
labor code. 
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Hearing on Stockyards Code 
to Prevent Direct Selling 


IRECT selling of livestock, super- 
vision of private yards, accessibil- 
ity of packers’ books and uniform grad- 
ing were discussed at length in the 
hearing on the proposed code of fair 
competition for stockyards operators on 
which a four-day hearing was held in 
Washington, beginning March 2. 
Testimony before officials of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion related primarily to the general 
purposes of the code, definitions, speci- 
fications as to unfair methods of com- 
petition, and establishment of the code 
authority. Provisions pertaining to 
hours of labor and wages of stockyards 
employees were heard by representa- 
tives of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. 


The proposed code for stockyards 
operators would prohibit false adver- 
tising concerning livestock market con- 
ditions or the price or sale of any live- 
stock. It would require that suitable 
facilities shall be maintained and avail- 
able to all producers for feeding, water- 
ing and preparing livestock for sale. 


Livestock would be bought and sold 
on the basis of approved practices and 
standard grades and descriptions. It is 
provided that all grading should be 
done by a disinterested and qualified 
grader approved by the code authority 
and licensed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. All livestock would’ be 
weighed by disinterested weighers ap- 
proved by the code authority . 

Will Regulate All Operations. 

Operators would not be permitted to 
give any secret rebates, concessions or 
allowances so as to make any change in 
price from that offered for each kind, 
class or grade of livestock. 


Stockyards operators under the code 
could not establish or put into operation 
any new or additional stockyards with- 
out a proper showing that the estab- 
lishment is in the public interest, and 
until a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity had been issued by the 
Secretary. 


They would be prohibited from pay- 
ing for the purpose of influencing or 
procuring shipments any commissions, 
fee or bonus to any carrier or others 
controlling the billing, movement, rout- 
ing, transportation or delivery of live- 
stock. 

The administration of the proposed 
code would be in the hands of an eleven- 
member code authority. 

Those favoring the code declared that 
it would operate to increase livestock 
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prices to farmers. They pointed out 
that it would place direct selling to 
packers on the same basis as purchas- 
ing operations at the terminal markets. 


They contended that the present 
practice of packers of buying large 
number of hogs direct from farmers 
has lessened competition and depressed 
prices at terminal markets; also that 
because prices quoted farmers selling 
direct are based on terminal market 
prices, direct marketing has been detri- 
mental to producers, and that the pro- 
posed code should be approved, as it 
would place restrictions on the practice 
of direct selling. 


Aimed at Direct Selling. 


Among those opposing the code was 
Oscar G. Mayer, president of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicago and Madi- 
son, Wis., who said the proposed code 
would throw a set of “wasteful and 
uneconomic restrictions around direct 
selling of live stock” which the stock- 
yards operators themselves openly de- 
cline to apply to their own operations. 

“The public stockyards operators,” he 
said, “are presuming to use their code 
to bring probably 300 country packers, 





large and small, 5,000 country shippers 
and 2,000,000 direct selling farmers 
under their domination. This raises the 
interesting question as to how far afield 
a group may go in an effort to bring 
others under its domination.” 


Saving to the Producer. 


Mr. Mayer said that 60 per cent of 
the livestock is put through private 
yards as distinct from public yards, 
This has saved the farmer much of the 
transportation cost and hazard and al] 
of the yardage, insurance, feeding and 
commission charges incident to central 
market selling. 

“Direct marketing,” he said, “is the 
inevitable result of the development of 
the good road, the motor truck and 
especially the radio. As a result, the 
farmer’s net return for his livestock js 
greater. When anybody says the cen- 
tral market is depressed by direct sell- 
ing, he is lost in an economic fog.” 

Closing his testimony Mr. Mayer 
said: “My earnest plea is that these 
people be told to come back with a code 
applicable to their own industry and 
that alone—the public yards; that if 
they desire to test any untried experi- 
ments they use their own facilities for 
that purpose.” 

M. W. Borders, jr., of Kansas City, 
Mo., counsel for the American Stock- 
yards Association, presented the main 

(Continued on page 28.) 


Trade Code Authorities Talk 
Over Situation with the NRA 


OLLOWING a four day session last 

week when representatives of small 
businesses operatirg under the NRA 
were heard in Washington, General 
Hugh S. Johnson, recovery administra- 
tor, met this week with authorities rep- 
resenting 300 codes already approved 
and many others in the making. 


As a result of the*previous meeting 
and of experiences so far in the forma- 
tion and administration of codes, Gen- 
eral Johnson set forth at this meeting 
twelve points which he said needed im- 
mediate attention. These were: 


Ironing Out the Program. 


1. A more uniform and equitable 
rule of national price stabilization in 
those cases where it is necessary to 
maintain wages at a decent standard 
against the certain results of predatory 
and cut-throat competition, and further 
insurance against increase of price fas- 
ter and further than increase of pur- 
chasing power. 


2. A more effective rule on costs for 
the purposes of maintaining rules 


against sales below cost of production. 


3. Uniformity of wages and hourly 
rates in competitive industries. 


4. Uniform classification of areas 
for the purpose of North-South differ- 
entials. 


5. Further reductions in hours per 
week and further increase in hourly 
wages. 

6. Certainty of protection against 
monopoly control and oppression of 
small enterprises and, especially, the 
inclusion in codes of adequate buying 
(as well as selling) provisions to guard 
against oppression of small business. 

7. A much improved method of se 
curing prompt and effective compliance. 

8. A safe method of financing code 
administration without racketeering 
and abuse. 


9. Elimination of inconsistent o 
conflicting provisions among _ various 
codes. 

10. Adequate labor and consumer 
representation in an advisory capacity 
on code authorities. 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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[EDITORIAL 


Now Is the Time to Sell Right 


HERE have been few periods in the history 

of the meat packing industry when the “sell 
right” doctrine called for stricter observance than 
at the present time and in the period ahead. 


In the past this doctrine has been violated more 
in the handling of pork meats and lard than in 
any other packinghouse product. These meats 
are in small units, and the feeling is too common 
that what is lost on one cut will be made up on 
another, or what is lost in the turn-over of one 
lot will be redeemed in the next or a future turn- 
over. Just now a good deal of dependence is being 
put in the belief that the industry is in a period 
when inventory values trend upward. However, 
if each lot of product is so merchandized as to pay 
its own way, then there will be less to be con- 
cerned about in fluctuating inventory values. 


Packer profits of 1933 found their source in 
rising inventory values. Results in that year fol- 
lowed three years of declining inventory values 
which proved almost disastrous to those packers 
who must carry heavy stocks at all times to serve 
their trade. During these years there were 
periods when upturns appeared in prospect. But 
almost always they failed to materialize, and 
losses were further accentuated when, because of 
this anticipation, a better price was paid for hogs. 
Hogs were plentiful throughout these years, as 
were other classes of meat animals and foods com- 
petitive with meat. Prices of live animals dropped 
lower and lower, to the disgust of the producer, 
but always these drops were preceded by declin- 
ing retail prices. 

Early in the packer fiscal year 1933 the bottom 
was reached. Selling prices slowly rose, carrying 
with them rising inventory values. A slow but 
steady upward trend was noted in hog prices. By 
the beginning of the fiscal year 1934 considerable 
increase was apparent. Coincident with the open- 
ing of the new fiscal year a processing tax was 
imposed which has been graduated upward in the 
ensuing months until on March 1, 1934, it reached 
its maximum of $2.25 per hundred, live weight. 
As a result, packer costs have risen sharply. 

Only recently a packer called attention to the 
fact that the average cost of buying and proces- 
sing a hog and marketing the products therefrom 
is roughly $5.00. Since March 1 an additional 
$5.00 must be added to cover the processing tax. 
Thus there is a total cost of $10.00 per head over 
and above the cost of the hog. The packer’s prob- 
lem is to recover this gross cost, and to find some 
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means of paying himself a wage for his service 
and stockholders a return ror use of their money. 


At Chicago packers are paying an average of 
$4.40 per hundred for hogs on the open market, 
to which a tax of $2.25 must be added, making the 
price $6.65 per hundred. Rough packer hogs are 
costing around $3.70, which with the processing 
tax of $2.25 makes hogs of this class cost $5.95. 
The poorer grades of light hogs are costing $6.00 
and over, including the tax. Pigs are costing from 
$4.75 to $5.75 per hundred. 


Too often both packer and packer salesman are 
likely to think of the tax in terms of good hogs 
or first quality product. This is a mistake. Not 
only every edible product from the hog but prod- 
ucts from every grade of hogs must carry the tax. 


In THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of March 3 
there was presented a table of the tax in terms 
of cents per pound, applicable to all pork products. 
This assumes that the packer does his figuring on 
the basis of the price he pays for his hogs, and 
adds to this the amount per pound that he must 
allow for the tax. In the issue of February 3 a 
similar table had been shown, applicable to prod- 
uct produced in February when the tax was $1.50 
per hundredweight. The amount of the tax ap- 
plicable on product produced in December and 
January, when the tax was $1.00 a hundred- 
weight, had appeared in the issue of October 28, 
and during November, when the tax was 50c, the 
rate of this tax in terms of product had appeared 
in the issue of October 21. 


Thus not only the packer but his salesmen have 
had available tables showing exactly how much 
of the selling price of each product must be de- 
ducted for tax, ever since a processing tax became 
effective November 5, 1933. It has not been and 
will not be difficult, therefore, to tell whether 
enough was left from each sales price to coyer 
cost and yield a profit. 


Average price of hogs at Chicago in February 
this year was 85c a hundred higher than in Febru- 
ary, 1933, when no tax was applicable. Indica- 
tions point to a relative increase in March. In 
view of this, and of the tax, there is no question 
but that all price levels must be higher. It is no 
time to seek sales at the expense of price. It is 
a vital time to know costs, to build selling prices 
right, and to require sales forces to stick to those 
prices. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago and New York. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. Official organ Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Published weekly at 407 So. Dearborn st., Chicago, 
by The National Provisioner, Inc. PAUL I. ALDRICH, 
President and Editor. E. O. H. CILLIS, Vice Pres. and 
Treasurer; FRANK N. DAVIS, Vice Pres. and Advertising 
Manager. Eastern Offices, 300 Madison ave., New York City. 
Pacific Coast Representative, Norman C. Nourse, 1031 So. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Curing S. P. Meats 


Preparation of pump pickle, pumping 
instructions, curing periods and over- 
hauling meats in cure constitute this 
third and last installment in a series of 
instructions on curing S. P. meats. 

Pumping Pickles. 

Pumping pickle may be made as fol- 
lows: 

Salometer 
90. 
Refined nitrate of soda, per 

100 gals. finished pickle.. 8 lbs. 
CE ev daxcdcvecviasexees 20 Ibs. 

Where nitrite is used, 24 oz. nitrite is 
substituted for the 8 lbs. of nitrate of 
soda. 


In a mixed cure the pump pickle is 
made up either of a combination of 7 
Ibs. of nitrate of soda and 10 oz. of 
nitrite or 2 lbs. sodium nitrate and 1% 
Ibs. sodium nitrite. The same quantity 
of sugar is used in each case and the 
salometer reading of the pickle is 90. 

Pumping pickle should be tested fre- 
quently, both in the pickle-making room 
and at the pumps to insure its being of 
proper strength. 

Curing time is another element that 
varies in different plants. On an aver- 
age, 3% days in cure to each pound of 
ham has been found to be fairly com- 
mon practice. Some curers may find 
this too long a time while others will 
want to extend it. 


Pumping the Meats. 


In describing the methods of pump- 
ing meats, the term “stroke” is used 
frequently, meaning one complete up- 
and-down movement of the pump han- 
dle. ° 


In pumping meats, a pump with a 
positive stroke is to be used, but ar- 
ranged with several stroke limits, so 
that varied quantities of pickle can be 
injected into the meat per stroke by 
properly setting the stroke limits. 


Careful tests must be made with each 
pump to determine the amount of 
pickle pumped per stroke at each po- 
sition of the stroke limit, and instruc- 
tions given to pumpers based upon 
these tests. In making these tests, 
pumped product must be allowed to 
drain one-half hour before final weigh- 
ing. 

One of the most important operations 
in curing is that of pumping, and too 
much time cannot be spent with the 
pumpers to make sure they understand 
and perform their duties faithfully and 
with care. 
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S. P. regular hams and skinned hams 
are pumped according to their size, as 
follows: 

12 lb. av., 1 stroke in shank. 

12/14 lb. av., 2 strokes in shank. 

14/18 lb. av., 2 strokes in shank, 1 
stroke in butt. 

18/25 Ib. av., 2 strokes in shank, 2 
strokes in butt. 

25/30 lb. av., 2 strokes in shank, 2 
strokes in butt, 1 stroke in blood 
vein. 

Picnics and shoulders are pumped as 

follows: 

4/6 lb. av., 1 stroke in shank, 2 
strokes in butt. 

6/8 lb. av., 1 stroke in shank, 2 
strokes in butt. 

8/10 lb. av., 2 strokes in shank, 2 
strokes in butt. 

10/12 lb. av., 3 strokes in shank, 3 
strokes in butt. 

Bellies and butts are not pumped un- 

less for a forced cure. 

In pumping, the number of strokes 
should be so regulated that 4 to 5 per 
cent of pickle remains in the product 
after draining one-half hour. 

The shank should be pumped so that 
the pickle is deposited between the 
shank bones. If the needle is inserted 
too far, the pickle will be deposited be- 
tween the skin and tissue of the shank 
and a white, salty spot will result when 
the ham is smoked. 


Hams are cured 3% days to the 








Canadian Style Bacon 


Consumer demand for lean 
bacon has had a tendency to popu- 
larize the type of bacon made ex- 
tensively in Canada, known in 
this country as “Canadian style” 
bacon. 

This product is made from the 
loin rather than the belly, as in 
American bacon. It is stuffed 
either in beef bungs or ——e- 
size cellulose casings and smoked. 
It may be frozen for a certain 
len of time before curing, or 
if fresh unfrozen loins are cured 
smoking must be so done as to 
reach an inside temperature of 
187 degs. in the stuffed product. 


Instructions for making “Ca- 
nadian style’ bacon have been pre- 
pare vy NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and subscribers can se- 
cure copy by sending 10c in stamps 
with request on the attached coupon. 


The National Provisioner, 
407 So, Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me instructions on 
“Canadian style” bacon. 


ME his «dias Soe ew ia wk ene ai ee ecccece 
Enclosed find 10c in stamps. 














pound, although this varies in different 
plants. However, it is believed by many 
that this time is required to obtain a 
mild cured ham with even distribution 
of cure. 


Picnics are generally cured 3 days to 
the pound and bellies 2% days to the 
pound. a 


Overhauling Meats in Cure. 


All S. P. joints are to be overhauled 
at 5 days of age and 15 and 30 days 
of age. 

All S. P. bellies are to be overhauled 


at 3 days of age, 10 days of age, and 
18 days of age. 


Butts, on account of their small size, 
cure rapidly and are not overhauled. 


If curing pickle drains from the meat, 
due to leaky containers or otherwise, 
new pickle should be placed on the 
product, reduced to the strength of 
pickle on similar meat at the same age, 


—- 
Improving Lard 


A retailer who makes a good deal of 
lard from the hogs he slaughters for 
his own market says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We manufacture our own lard and are fairly 
well equipped. Can you tell us how to use ac 
tivated earth in the processing of lard? 


Refining lard by using activated car- 
bon has come into prominence because 
this substance adds neither flavor nor 
odor to the lard as does fuller’s earth. 
Its tendency rather is to deodorize the 
lard in which it is used. 


Carbon should be added in the clay 
kettle or mechanically agitated mixing 
tank and mixed with the lard. It is 
then removed by passing through a 
standard filter press. 

If the inquirer uses the open kettle 
or the wet method of rendering his lard, 
he can mix the carbon with the fats 
as they are being charged into the 
tank. If this is done, a filter press 
should be available to filter out any 
traces of carbon that may remain in 
the lard. Use of carbon is especially 
desirable if sweet pickle fats are ren- 
dered as the carbon removes the ob- 
jectionable red color, the pickle flavor 
and odor from the finished product. It 
has a further advantage in making the 
lard neutral. 


When carbon is added to the fat the 
cracklings will be dark but the inclu- 
sion of the carbon is not objectionable 
if the cracklings are used in dog or 
cat food or for other livestock feeds, 
as it is customary to add some ingredi- 
ent of this sort to all balanced feeds. 
However, there would be objection to 
the dark color if the cracklings from 
lard were used in sausage. 
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Handling Frozen Hams 


Should frozen hams be pumped? A 
packer writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I would like to know if it would be possible 
to take frozen hams out of the freezer and put 
them down in cure without pumping them, and 
if this method of curing is successful. Would 
appreciate any information on this you have. 

If it is the practice of this inquirer 
to cure hams without pumping, this 
can be done with stock that has been 
frozen as well as with green hams not 
frozen. In general the hams, after 
thorough defrosting, are handled the 
same as hams not frozen. However, 
it is important that defrosting be com- 
plete before the product goes into cure. 
If the ham has frozen spots, curing in 
these spots will be retarded. 


Frozen hams will cure in about one- 
fourth less time than hams that have 
not been frozen. 


The advantages of pumping include 
speeding up the cure and reducing 
spoilage. It makes possible the inser- 
tion of pickle into the center of the 
ham where cure penetrates slowly and 
to other parts most subject to taint. 
Usually the pickle used for pumping 
is stronger than that used for covering 
the product in cure. 


For best results hams should be 
handled as follows: Each ham is 
wrapped in a special waxed kraft paper, 
a sheet about 32 x 36 in. being used for 
the purpose. This saves shrink, pre- 
serves the color of the meat and is an 
aid in freezing. The hams are then 
frozen on shelves placed over ammonia 
coils, at a temperature of 10 to 15 degs. 
below zero. After completely freezing 
it is common practice to move them 
to a storage temperature of 10 degs. 
above zero. 


Frozen hams are defrosted by im- 
mersing them in warm plain pickle of 
25 degs. strength. After they have 
been put in a vat with an equal weight 
of pickle, the pickle is pumped through 
heating coils until it reaches a tem- 
perature of 45 degs. F. It is then agi- 
tated in the defrosting vat by means of 
compressed air injected into the bottom 
of the vat. When the hams have 
reached an internal temperature of 38 
degs. F. they are ready for cure. 


If it is not possible to follow this 
accepted method of defrosting, this may 
be done by spreading the cuts on 
shelves or tables in a room held at a 
temperature of 65 degs. F. and with a 
good circulation of air. As soon as they 
are defrosted they should be placed in 
cure. If they are allowed to remain 
in this temperature for any length of 
time there is danger of spoilage as well 
as of the product getting dry. 
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PROVISIONER Steam and Power 
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Meat packers—so efficient in meat processing and manufacture—have not kept 
their power departments in step with modern developments. 


There is much inefficient steam and power generating equipment in use. 
tices in many instances are behind the times. 
modern, cost-cutting equipment and waste elimination methods and appliances. 


Prac- 
Advantage has not been ——_ 
e 


result is much waste and loss, with steam and power costs higher than they need be. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER SAVING SERVICE is a new 
service to readers of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Its purpose is: 
To collect and disseminate information on meat plant steam and power practices, 
To indicate bad conditions and costly methods, 
To aid packers to compare their steam and power costs with those in other 


plants, to solve their steam and power problems, to improve boiler and engine room 
results, to cut steam and power costs and to reduce steam and power waste. 


This is in no sense a consulting gering service. There is a place for the 


consulting engineers that no other can 


But there is also a need for a service to bridge the gap between the plant on 
the one hand and the consulting engineer on the other—the practical experience of 
the operating force and the technical skill and knowledge of the trained expert. 


It is this gap 
SERVICE will attempt to fill. 


that THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER SAVING 


Obviously no attempt will be made to design plants, to criticize designs, or to 


compare the merits and advantages of one piece of equipment with another. 


Par- 


ticular conditions vary too widely to attempt these services. 


But packer subscribers with everyday operating problems are invited to consult THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER STEAM AND POWER SAVING SERVICE. Every effort will be 


made to help them. 








BOILER CAPACITY. 


Is it necessary to add to boiler ca- 
pacity when generating equipment is 
installed? One packer planning to use 
an engine-driven compressor asks. this 
question. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have a 250 h.p. boiler which furnishes steam 
for processing. All equipment is operated by 
purchased power. We are planning to install a 
new 75-ton compressor directly connected with a 
steam engine. Do you think our boiler will be 
able to carry this additional load? 


Too little is known about conditions 
to hazard a guess. Nothing is said 
about the uses for steam at low pres- 
sure (5 lbs.) or what is contemplated 
being done with the exhaust steam from 
the compressor engine. 

If this packer plans to use the ex- 
haust steam, which he should do, and 
if the exhaust steam demand is great 
enough, there should be little or no 
additional load on the boiler, assuming 
that the low pressure steam demands 
of the plant are furnished by putting 
the steam at boiler pressure through 
a reducing valve. 


In fact, in installing an engine driven 
compressor, this packer is making a 
move that should save him considerable 
money. The exhaust steam demand is 
the key to the situation. The quantity 
of exhaust steam the engine will pro- 
vide should be determined. This should 
then be balanced against low pressure 
steam demands for building heating, 
cooking, smokehouse heating, feed 
water heating, etc. Having this in- 
formation the profitableness of the new 
equipment can be determined. 

If the low pressure steam demand 
is greater than the engine can supply, 
the packer will have nothing to worry 
about so far as boiler capacity is con- 
cerned, providing his boiler is now car- 
rying the load satisfactorily. If the 





engine will supply more exhaust steam 
than is used, there will of course be a 
waste. One of the problems in any 
case is to have processing operations 
use exhaust steam concurrently, avoid- 
ing as far as is possible, high demand 
peaks and periods of no demand, when 
the exhaust steam must be vented to 
the atmosphere. 

If this packer can avoid a large waste 
of exhaust steam and if exhaust steam 
demand equals or exceeds the capacity 
of the engine to produce, it should be 
possible to make a saving that will 
about equal what formerly was paid 
for electrical energy to drive the com- 


pressor. 
os 
HEATING VALUE OF WOOD. 


A packer asks the value of wood 
refuse as fuel under his boilers. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


Adjoining our plant is a wood working concern 


that has considerable wood refuse and sawdust 


which it has been trying to sell to us. 
for pound, how does this material compare with 
coal in the number of heat units? 


B.t.u. per pound of wood varies ac- 
cording to the kind of wood and the 
percentage of moisture. The heating 
value of woods is given in Kent’s Me- 
chanical Engineers’ Handbook as fol- 
lows: 


Equivalent wt. 
wt. 4 cord, B.t.u. per x coal of 


1S Lb. 3,500 B.t.u. 
 donedieiae 3,520 5,450 1,420 
Beech ...... 3,250 5,400 1,300 
a ,880 5,580 1,190 
FS 2,350 5,400 940 
Hard maple. 3,310 5,460 1,340 
White oak . 3,850 5,400 1,540 
White pine . 1,920 6,830 970 
Yellow pine. 2,130 6,660 1,050 


It will be seen, therefore, that from 
a B.t.u. standpoint wood has less than 
half the value of a good coal. 

It should also be considered that to 
burn wood refuse successfully, a special 
furnace is necessary. 

--—YJo 


DO YOU WASTE LIGHT OR POWER? 


How much power or light is being 
wasted in your pork departments? 
Have you read “PorRK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book? 
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This TAG Dial-Indicating 
Thermometer belongs in 
your Smoke House! 









TAG Dial-Indicat- 
ing Thermometer 
with black bakelite 
case, 5-feet spiral 
armored tubing 
and union connec- 
tion bulb. 


Tue cure of expensive cuts of meat 


deserves temperature protection. An old 
style conventional thermometer and a 
flashlight sometimes give it — but for fail- 
ure to make the effort to read such a ther- 
mometer the penalty is over-cooking or 
under-cooking. 

For telling its story, the TAG Dial Ther- 
mometer is about as shy as the office clock. 
At fifteen feet you can’t miss the flash of 
correct temperature of the inside of the 
smoke house. 

If guessing curing temperatures is giving 
you non-uniform quality, this TAG Ther- 
mometer will appeal to you. It’s briefly 
described with the illustration above. 


Mail the coupon NOW for Bulletin 
No. 1050-7 


C.J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CC; 


Park & Nostrand Ave’., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Cc. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. 
Park & Nostrand Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a copy of your Bulletin No. 1050-7. 











Make Your Meats 
More SALABLE! 


There is nothing more appealing, more 
appetizing, than these clean, neat, attractively- 
printed cloth bags, with your brand or trade- 
mark in full colors. 


Bemis Cloth Bags reduce costs, too. Their 
initial price is low, and they save time and 
labor in every packing operation. Made in 
any shape you wish—round, square, oval, 
heart-shaped, etc. You'll like them — your cus- 
tomers will like them —and the buying public 
will like them! 





Tell us the size and shape of bag you are 
considering, and we'll make up actual sample 
bags and send them to you. 

Write today. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


420 Poplar Street St. Louis 
51st St. and 2nd Avenue, Brooklyn 
Riz 


1858 T7FSTH ANNIVERSARY = 1933 


The National Provisioner 


No obligation. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


New Cooler Design 


Improved Storage Results 
From Jacketed Rooms 


Uniformity of temperature is very 
important for the successful storage of 
perishable food products, particularly 
frozen foods, over comparatively long 
periods. 


In the ordinary cold storage room the 
air adjacent to the pipes is cooled below 
its dew point, so that some of the mois- 
ture previously picked up from the 
product is deposited on the coils. The 
cooled air on subsequent warming is 
free to pick up more moisture from the 
product. 


Thus air acts as a conveyor of mois- 
ture from the products stored to the 
coils. 


One method suggested for maintain- 
ing a uniform temperature has been the 
jacketed cold storage room, wherein the 
main feature is a moisture proof room 
surrounded by a jacket through which 
refrigerated air is mechanically circu- 
lated. 

Further experiments on such a room 
were made recently at the Canadian 
(Pacific) Experiment Station and re- 
ported in Bulletin 39. These experi- 
ments were confined to studies of the 
effect of the jacketed system of cooling 
upon the distribution of temperature 
within the room, the effect of the ex- 
change between inside and outside air 
upon dehydration or shrink, and the 
influence upon dehydration of varia- 
tions in the exposed area of the product. 


How Cooler Was Constructed. 


The type of room used in the experi- 
ment comprised a jacketed inner room, 
an anteroom and an overhead space con- 
taining the cooling coils, all surrounded 
by the main insulation consisting of 6 
in. of cork. 

Construction of inner room was of 
well-seasoned tongue-and-groove floor- 
ing % in. thick. Three ocats of bitu- 
minous paint was used on the inside. 
Outside was covered with galvanized 
iron soldered at all joints. The iron, 
being a good thermat conductor, ensured 
an even temperature over the surface of 
the room, and the wood served as insu- 
lation to protect the contents of the 
room from temperature fluctuations in 
the jacket. The space between the 
jacket and the inner room was 2 in. and 
was baffled to form a continuous air 
duct which led from the discharge of 
the fan, passing around the room, under 
the floor, and finally discharged through 
the coils overhead. 
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The purpose of the anteroom was to 
minimize temperature disturbances set 
up upon entering or leaving the room. 
It was kept cool by indirect circulation 
of the air around the coils, and was de- 
signed to be in use in the following 
manner: 


When a load of fish was to be de- 
posited in the inner room, the anteroom 
was entered and the outer door closed. 
The door to the jacket was then left 
open for several minutes before the 
inner door was opened, so that the fan 
could rapidly displace the warm air, 
admitted with the load, with cold air 
drawn from around the cooling coils. 
If the fish had previously been cooled 
to the temperature of the room, it was 
necessary to keep the load in the ante- 
room only a few minutes before being 
deposited in the inner room. If the 
frozen fish had not been cooled before- 
— the anteroom was used as a pre- 
cooler. 


Room Temperature Constant. 


Circulating air was refrigerated by 
brine coils, and the temperature of the 
brine was automatically controlled by a 
thermostat, fluctuations in the brine 
temperature not exceeding 4.5 degs. 
Fahr. Since the small amount of heat 
generated by chemical reaction in frozen 
fish is negligible, the temperature of the 
inner room could only be raised by heat 
entering from the outside through the 
main insulation. 

Upon penetrating the jacket, how- 
ever, this heat should be immediately 
absorbed by the circulating air and 
taken up by the cooling coils overhead. 
If, therefore, a constant temperature 
were maintained with the cooling coils, 
the contents of the jacketed room should 
also remain at a constant temperature. 
Records of the temperature at the ceil- 
ing and floor of the room were obtained 
by means of electrical resistance ther- 
mometers and a recorder. The observa- 
tions from these records showed no dif- 
ference in temperature between top and 
bottom of the room beyond the limits of 
accuracy of the recording instrument 
[0.4 degs. Fahr.]. 

Further, the records showed that 
although the brine temperature fluctu- 
ated, due to the action of the thermo- 
stat, the room temperature remained 
constant. Temperatures were read from 
the recorder chart each day, and the 
highest and lowest readings for each 
thermometer noted for the preceding 
24 hours. From these results, it was 
seen that with the jacketed system of 
cooling, not only was the temperature 
in the room kept the same at ceiling 
and floor, but it was also kept constant, 
owing to the insulating effect of the 
wood used in the construction of the 
inner room. 


What Causes Dehydration. 

The dehydrating effect was deter- 
mined by noting the progressive loss in 
weight of a glazed fish hung in the 
room. The fish was suspended by a 
wire, passing through a hole in the ceil- 
ing, from a weighing beam set on the 


roof, and to prevent any exchange of 
air with the outside, the connection was 
made through an oil seal. With this 
arrangement, weighings could be taken 
from the anteroom without disturbing 
conditions in the inner room in any way. 
The amount of dehydration was deter- 
mined when the exchange of air be- 
tween the inside and outside of the 
room was varied in four different ways: 

1—When the inner door was sealed 
and the room was presumably air-tight. 

2—When the inner door was merely 
jacketed, permitting only a slight ex- 
change of air past the gasket. 

3—When the doors to the jacket and 
inner room were kept open several 
hours daily, allowing greater exchange 
of air. 

4—When the exchange of air was a 
maximum; that is, when both doors 
were kept open during the whole of the 
test. 

These tests showed that dehydration 
depends largely upon the rate of ex- 
change between the inside and outside 
air. Furthermore, the results from 
tests (1) and (2) show that the inner 
door was responsible for 30 per cent of 
the dehydration when it was left un- 
sealed. The loss of 22.2 gm. per week, 
observed in the first test with the inner 
door sealed, was quite unexpected. Only 
two explanations could be offered; 
either there were leaks somewhere in 
the metal covering of the room, or frost 
was being deposited on the inside of 
the room. When, after many tests, no 
frost could be detected anywhere inside 
pe room, the loss was attributed to 
eaks. 


Air Leakage Increases Shrink. 


To investigate further this factor of 
air leakage, another experiment was 
carried out with two air-tight metal 
boxes. In box No. 1, transfer of air 
through the lid and the weighing device 
was prevented by placing oil in both of 
the seals used. Box No. 2 was used 
with no oil in the lid seal, which served 
merely as an air lock, and permitted 
only a very slight exchange of air 
during temperature fluctuations. 

The two boxes were placed close to- 
gether in an ordinary cold storage room 
in which the air was agitated by an 
oscillating fan. To permit air to circu- 
late under the boxes, they were sup- 
ported by small cork blocks, which held 
them about 3.5 in. above the floor. 

In box No. 1, in which all the open- 
ings were oil-sealed, the fish lost 9.07 
gm. in 33 days, while in box No. 2, with 
no oil in the lid’ seal, the fish lost 11.84 
gm. in the same period. At the end of 
the tests, it was found that both boxes 
were slightly frosted inside near the 
top. This was due to differences in 
temperature between the top and bot- 
tom of the boxes which at times was as 
great as 1.2 degs. Fahr. 


Combining these results with those 
obtained in the first experiment, it is 
seen that dehydration depends not only 
upon the rate of air exchange, but also 
upon uniformity of temperature. In 
the first experiment, the temperature 
was uniform, but the room was not air- 
tight; in the second experiment, box 
No. 1 was air-tight, but the tempera- 
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ture was not uniform, and in both cases 
dehydration occurred. 


Other Factors Causing Shrink. 


It appears, however, that air ex- 
change is the more important factor, 
since when it was eliminated in the box 
experiment, the fish lost only 1.9 gm. 
per week, while a similar fish lost 31.8 
gm. per week in the jacketed room. 

The next part of the investigation 
was carried out with the jacketed room 
operating as it would be operated com- 
mercially, with the inner door gasketed. 
The rate of dehydration was determined 
as in the previous experiment, but this 
time the exposed surface of the product 
was varied to give three different areas: 


1—A pan of ice which left 1 ft.’ of 
ice exposed; 

2—A glazed fish with an exposed area 
of about 2.2 ft.’; 


8—Four glazed fish with a total ex- 
posed ice acrea of about 8.5 ft.’ 


The above experiments have shown: 

a—That the jacketed system fur- 
nishes an effective means of bringing 
about uniformity of temperature within 
a cold storage room; 

b—That exchange of air between the 
inside and outside of the room is im- 
portant in dehydration; 

c—That under the conditions of the 
experiments described, the dehydration 
unit per area diminishes as the total 
area is increased. These results are of 
practical importance in connection with 
the use, design, and construction of cold 
storage rooms. 

The jacketed cold storage room fur- 
nishes a means of limiting the dehydra- 


ia 





tion of stored goods, especially when 
the room is holding its maximum capac- 
ity, since under these conditions the 
loss per unit is least. For a given area 
of exposed surface it is clear from the 
results that the rate of dehydration in 
an ordinary cold storage room is nearly 
seven times that of a jacketed room in 
which there was an air leak and over 
seventy times that which took place in 
an air-tight box in which the loss was 
9.07 gm. in 33 days, or 1.91 gm. per 
week. The principal factor, other than 
severe temperature differences within a 
room, in causing dehydration is shown 
to be air leakage. 


Air Tightness Essential. 


Air-tightness, which is an essential 
in a cold storage room door, is not 
achieved when the ordinary gasketed 
door is used, although within certain 
limits the degree of leakage will be 
governed by the efficiency of the gas- 
ket. When the door is in a vertical 
plane, the leakage will be greatest 
when the temperature between the in- 
side and outside of the room is great- 
est, and the opening of such a door 
leads to marked exchange of air and, 
consequently, an increased shrinkage 
of frozen products. 

When the door is placed in the hor- 
izontal plane at the top of the room, 
these difficulties are not met with to 
such a degree. In this case the door 
may be sealed effectively with oil or 
merely by an air lock. Further, the 
air exchange which accompanies the 
opening and shutting of the vertical 
door does not take place with the hor- 
izontal door, since the cold air in the 
room, being heavier than the warmer 





air outside, tends to remain trapped 
in the room. 
a ee 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Sterling Ice & Cold Storage Co., Mo. 
line, Ill., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $25,000. The incorpo- 
rators are James P. Pearson, Charles 
C. Loptien and others. 


Camden Stone Refrigerating Plant at 
Marlow, Okla., was damaged by fire re- 
cently causing an estimated loss of 


Central Ice & Cold Storage Co., Flor- 
ence, Calif., has taken out a permit for 
improvements to its plant. 


Home Ice & Cold Storage Co., Los 
Angeles, is making alteration to its 
plant located in Long Beach, Calif. 


L. Scott, East Flamboro, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, is taking bids on the 
erection of a pre-cooling plant at that 
place. 


Swift & Co. will erect a distribution 
plant at Waycross, Ga., with refrigera- 
tion equipment. The manager is Marcus 
L. Sweat. 


oe 
WAREHOUSES SUBMIT CODE. 


Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses, claiming to represent 80 per 
cent of the industry, will have a public 
hearing before the National Recovery 
Administration in Washington, March 
15. At this time they will submit a 
supplementary code to the approved 
code of the ice industry, providing for 
the establishment of a divisional code 
authority. 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT EXHIBIT GOES TO ROSENWALD MUSEUM. 
The livestock and meat exhibit which was viewed by at least ten million people during the 1933 Century of 


Progress will not be seen at the 1934 fair. 


their own trade-marked products. 


In its place it is understood that several packers will have exhibits of 


The 1933 exhibit was such an outstanding picture of these two industries that the directors of the Rosenwald 
Museum of Science and Industry requested it be made available as a permanent exhibit in the world-famous insti- 


tution in Jackson Park, Chicago. 


The Committee on Live Stock and Meat Exhibit, of which A. D. White is chairman, donated the complete exhibit 
to the Rosenwald Museum, and R. M. Whitson, director of the exhibit, announces that removal to the museum has 


been completed. 
exhibition can see it there. 
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The museum is not far from the south end of the World’s Fair grounds, and visitors to the 1934 
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A Page for Purchasing Departments 


DUAL-READING INSTRUMENT. 

A combined pressure-temperature 
gauge of the dial type, suitable for in- 
stallation where temperature and pres- 
sure readings or temperature and feet 
of water readings are desired, has been 
developed by the Jas. P. Marsh Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 

This instrument, knows as the Ther- 
Alti-Meter, is suitable for use on steam 
apparatus where low pressure steam 
and its temperature are to be shown, 





PRESSURE—TEMPERATURE GUAGE. 


The instrument is designed for low 
pressure work. Both sets of indicating 
apparatus operate on the bourdon prin- 
ciple. Protection against momentary over 
pressure is provided. 


on piping, and similar applications. 
Dials read from 80 to 250 degs. Fahr., 
0 to 30 lbs. and 0 to 70 ft. of water. 
An over-pressure feature prevents dam- 
age to the instrument should higher 
pressure be applied momentarily to 
more than the dial readings. 

The instrument is constructed in only 
3%-in. dial size in drawn case and ring. 
It is available in black over-finish or in 


colors. 
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When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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GOULDS PUMP SALES CHANGES. 


Recent changes in the selling organi- 
zation of Gould’s Pumps, Inc., Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., manufacturers of Gould’s 
pumps and hydroil purifiers, include the 
appointment of Maxfield Pease as dis- 
trict representative for the Cleveland, 
O., territory. Mr. Pease will maintain 
an office at 4614 Prospect ave., Cleve- 
land. Gould’s Pumps branch office in 
the Union Trust building, Cieveland, has 
been discontinued. William A. DaLee, 
4829 Woodward ave., Detroit, Mich., is 
appointed district representative for the 
Detroit territory. Walter S. Bryde, for- 
merly in charge of the Detroit territory, 
is now covering Western New York as 
factory salesman and is located at 137 
Linden ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


ne a 
COMPACT MOTOR STARTER. 


A starter of unusually compact de- 
sign for motors up to 30 h.p., 220 volts; 
60 h.p., 440 volts; and 75 h.p., 550 volts 
is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It is of the oil-immersed, across- 
the-line, combination magnetic type, 
and is known as No. 2, type ZOS. Other 
features are an unfused or fusible 
safety switch and overload relays and 
complete internal wiring. It is a prod- 
uct of the Electric Controller & Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

Although designed for the ‘severe 
service encountered in mill duty, these 
starters are small and narrow, having 
safety switch, front operated, and a 
cover that swings vertically. This 
makes them suitable for mounting in 
restricted spaces such as between the 
flanges of columns, on motor driven 
machines or closely grouped along a 
wall. 

Safety switches have wiping wedge, 
double-break contacts, heavy gauge 
steel parts with all actuating parts case 
hardened. Magnetic starters have 
bushed arm bearings. Overload relays 
are designed to provide sensitive over- 
load protection and have high heat 
inertia to withstand heavy overloads. 


| 
‘ 


“ube 


CAN BE 





MOUNTED WHERE SPACE IS LIMITED. 


Although small and nafrow these starters are constructed to stand up in heavy 
mill service. They are manufactured for motors up to 75 h.p., 550 volts. 
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New Trade Literature 


Brief reviews of advertising lit- 
erature of interest to operating and 
merchandising executives in the 
meat packing and allied industries. 
Copies of the publications mentioned 
here may be obtained by address- 
ing those issuing them, or THB 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. 
Dearborn st., Chicago Ill. 




















Technical Story of Toncan Iron Pipe. 
Republic Steel Co., Youngstown, O.— 
A booklet containing facts, figures and 
technical data on the manufacture, ap- 
plications and performance of Toncan 
iron pipe. It contains 24 pages en- 
tirely stripped of installation illustra- 
tions and advertising copy, and will 
appeal to the meat plant engineer or 
practical man who wants facts on cor- 
rosion-resisting pipe. 

Reducing Shipping Costs. Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago, Ill—Literature de- 
scribing ways for effecting economies 
in preparing boxes and shipping con- 
tainers for shipment. Costly shipping 
ills, over-heavy shipping costs and un- 
der-strength containers are some of the 
subjects treated. Many different styles 
of shipping practices are also consid- 
ered—from strapping cartons or mak- 
ing bundles of small packages to mak- 
ing a unit load of thousand of pieces 
of steel tubing. This literature should 
be of interest to packer executives and 
purchasing agents. 


Better Sausage in 1934. Allbright- 
Nell Co., Chicago, I1l—A broadside in 
which is described the complete line of 
Anco sausage kitchen equipment and 
tools, including trucks, stuffers, com- 
pressors, tables, steaming and chilling 
cabinets. ice crushers, cooking tanks, 
mixers, grinders, etc. 

Solution of Condensation Problems. 
Nason Manufacturing Co., 71 Fulton 
st., New York City.—A 20-page booklet 
dealing with the use made of conden- 
sate in various industries. The com- 
plete line of steam traps, bucket ball 
float return, etc., manufactured by the 
company are illustrated and described. 
Many ready reference tables are in- 
cluded, together with explanations of 
possible savings that can be effected 
in many kinds of manufacturing plants. 

Flow Meters. Republic Flow Meters 
Co., 2240 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 
Il.—A 24-page catalog (No. 700) which 
describes a radical innovation in meter 
design and stresses the cartridge-sealed 
element. It also describes the principle 
of the electric resistance type of flow 
measurement, and presents a complete- 
ly illustrated description of the cart- 
ridge-sealed element principle of in- 
strument mounting, wherein each ac- 
tuating mechanism is placed individual- 
ly as a separate, sealed element which 
may be mounted or removed from the 
back of the instrument panel without 
disturbing any other element. The cat- 
alog also shows and describes modern 
reading instruments having the charts, 
indicators and integrators mounted 
nearly flush with front of instrument 
panel. Much information of practical 
value to engineers confronted with 
problems of steam measurement. 
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TRADE CODE CONFERENCES. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


11. Uniformity of governmental 
representation on code authorities. 

12. Wider use of mechanism for set- 
tling labor disputes in connection with 
code administration. 


President Makes a Plea. 


President Roosevelt appeared on the 
program and made a plea for lowest 
prices possible consistent with higher 
wages and increasing employment. 


He said that the antitrust laws must 
continue in their major purpose of re- 
taining competition and preventing 
monopoly. On collective bargaining he 
said that it was the right and duty of 
the government “to see, first, that em- 
ployees may make a choice and, sec- 
ondly, that in the making of it they 
shall be wholly free.” At the same 
time the President pointed out that the 
reorganization being brought about un- 
der the recovery program goes far 
deeper than recovery. “The reorgan- 
ization must be permanent for all the 
rest of our lives,” he said. 


Some 3,500 representatives of indus- 
try throughout the country were in at- 
tendance at the meeting. That of the 
preceding week, devoted primarily to 
the hearing of the problems of the 
small business man attempting to oper- 
ate under the code, also was largely 
attended. 


Coincident with these meetings, the 
Wagner bill, sponsored by Chairman 
Wagner of the National Labor Board, 
for a compulsory, universal 30-hour 
week was reported favorably by the 
labor committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and indications are re- 
ported to point to an inclination to 
favor the bill by House leaders. 


George M. Foster, chairman of the 
special committee on labor code of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
and Henry D. Tefft, director of the de- 
partment of industrial relations of the 
Institute, attended the meetings of code 
authorities and code committees of the 
various industries, as observers. The 
meat industry is still operating under a 
temporary labor code. 


——— — 
STOCKYARDS CODE HEARING. 
(Continued from page 20.) 


statement in support of the code. Fur- 
ther support of its provisions was given 
by J. C. Mercer, secretary of the 
Kansas Livestock Association; Cal 
Ward, president of the Kansas Farm- 
ers’ Union, and M. Hildebrand, 
representing the Nebraska Feeders 
Association and the United States Live- 
stock Association. 


Others listed by the AAA as appear- 
ing “either in support of or in opposi- 
tion to the code” included Charles A. 
Ewing, president of the National Swine 
Growers Association; R. F. Feagans of 
Armour and Company; T. E. Good, St. 
Paul Stockyards Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Patrick E. Gorman, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butchers Workmen of 
North America, Chicago, Ill.; C. B. 
Heinemann, secretary American Stock- 
yards Association, Washington, D. C.; 
E. B. Kixmiller, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; Geo. L. Schein, representing 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
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and other packers; also a large number 
of representatives of producers’ organi- 
zations and transportation agencies. 

Proponents and opponents of the code 
were given until March 16 to file addi- 
tional briefs supplementing testimony 
given at the hearing. 


— 
HOG BUYING DISCONTINUED. 


Buying of hogs for government ac- 
count has been discontinued for the 
present. All schedules, with the excep- 
tion of No. 39, under which hogs were 
being bought, have been completed. 
Awards were made by the Federal Sur- 
plus Relief Corporation under schedule 
39 with the proviso that buying could 
be curtailed or discontinued on tele- 
graphic notice. 

The first curtailment of buying took 
place on Monday, March 5, when pack- 
ers operating on the Chicago, Omaha, 
Sioux City, St. Louis and E. St. Louis, 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Paul and 
Denver markets were notified to reduce 
their purchases by 50 per cent until 
further notice. About half of the 
15,000 hogs bought daily under this 
schedule were purchased on these mar- 
kets. Two days later packers operat- 
ing*at other markets, and purchasing 
the other half of the 15,000 daily quota, 
were instructed to discontinue pur- 
chases until further notive., Beginning 
March 9 all buying on this schedule 
was discontinued until further notice. 

—_—_-g—_— 


ADJUST OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 


Ocean freight rate contracts offered 
to exporting meat packers by Confer- 
ence Steamship Lines were accepted 
last week with the understanding that 
rates prescribed in these contracts are 
subject to revision for the period after 
May 1, when lake steamers are avail- 
able at lower rates. 


It is believed by leaders in packer 
traffic circles that there must be estab- 
lished a through combination basic 
rate of not more than 60c per cwt. from 
Chicago to the United Kingdom and to 
Hamburg and Bremen, maintaining ex- 
isting differentials and arbitraries as to 
points of origin, ports of export and 
foreign ports of destination. Also, that 
the inland portion of the through rate 
made, be applicable on all items in the 
packinghouse product list when destined 
for export to countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the Continent. 


For the purpose of preserving ex- 
isting differentials, carriers have been 
urged to make corresponding reductions 
in the through export rate from points 
east and west of Chicago, and also to 
adjust the through export rates through 
Gulf ports by corresponding amounts. 


———e-. —— 
LARD FOR PORTO RICO. 


Awards have been made to the 
Cudahy Packing Company and Wilson 
& Co. by the Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation for lard for shipment to 
Porto Rico. These awards total 650,000 
Ibs., 300,000 lbs. to Cudahy and 350,000 
Ibs. to Wilson. Price including the 
processing tax ranged from a low of 
9.05¢e per pound to a high of 10.04c per 
pound. The corporation announced that 
it does not plan to buy any cervelat 
sausage, on which bids were requested 
and received under schedule 40. 





VALUE OF CORN-HOG PROGRAM. 


Approximately 550,000 corn-hog con- 
tracts were signed by farmers up to 
March 1, according to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. In Iowa 
90 per cent of the eligible producers 
have signed. Illinois is second with 
72,000 signers, and Missouri third with 
something over 60,000. 


“Reports on the progress of the corn- 
hog program are very gratifying,” Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace said, 
“If the sign-up all over the country is 
as thorough as it is in several of the 
middlewestern states, the objective of 
reducing hog production in 1934 by 8 
to 10 million head and corn acreage by 
12 to 15 million acres may be realized, 


“It is essential to the corn-hog farm- 
ers that this program succeed in the 
highest degree in view of the major 
changes in foreign demand for hog 
products which have taken place in re- 
cent years. The significance of these 
changes cannot be over-emphasized. 


“T am especially desirous that farm- 
ers who sign the corn-hog contract 
thoroughly understand the economic 
basis for the adjustment program. Since 
the war, the decline in our exports of 
hog products is equivalent to the loss 
of a market for between 8 to 10 mil- 
lion market-weight hogs. We are faced 
with an adjustment problem now, of 
course, because we continued to increase 
hog production after the war at about 
the same rate as the increase in the 
country’s population, instead of keep- 
ing production in balance with the 
changes in demand. 


“If farmers should sign the contract 
without understanding these fundamen- 
tal things; that is, if they are attracted 
only by the cash benefits,” Secretary 
Wallace declared, “we can be said to 
have failed in a degree to make a real 
stride forward in restoring agricultural 
stability. All these readjustments in- 
volve some inconvenience for most 
farmers. In a few cases, a peculiarity 
in the individual situation may make 
cooperation almost a practical impossi- 
bility. However, I think it will be gen- 
erally recognized that we must volun- 
tarily introduce some kind of a definite 
national schedule of agricultural pro- 
duction. This is particularly essential 
in view of the fact that our present 
rate of production obviously is exces- 
sive and because a lasting revival in 
foreign trade depends so completely on 
a decision by American people between 
the courses of nationalism and inter- 
nationalism, a decision which has not 
yet been made.” 


PROVISION EXPORTS COMPARED. 


Lard exports from the United States 
during the week ended March 3, 1934, 
totaled 6,674,970 lbs., against 13,449,194 
Ibs. in the same period of 1933. For 
the packer fiscal year to date lard ex- 
ports totaled 145,528,565 Ibs., against 
200,804,559 Ibs. in the like period a 
year ago. 

Bacon and ham exports for the week 
ended March 8 totaled 4,808,500 Ibs. 
against 1,556,750 Ibs. for the week 
ended March 4, 1933. For the year to 
date exports have totaled 47,178,850 
Ibs., against 26,293,950 Ibs. in the 1932- 
33 period. 

ne ne 


Watch “Wanted Page” for bargains. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Active—Market Reactionary— 
Hog Run Moderate—Hogs Steady— 
Cash Trade Satisfactory — Outside 
Easiness an Influence. 

There was considerable activity in 
the market for hog products the past 
week, particularly in lard. Commission 
house liquidation, however, and fresh 
hedging pressure, together with selling 
influenced by easiness in grains, was 
more than new buying could absorb. 
This selling occurred despite a falling 
off in the hog run and more or less 
steadiness in the hog price. 

Government absorption of both prod- 
uct and hogs for needy relief failed to 
furnish the market with any particular 
bullish incentive. At the same time, 
there was a very good speculative in- 
terest in the lard market, and commis- 
sion house absorption tended to broaden 
on the declines. Houses with eastern 
connections were on the buying side of 
the market, and at times there were 
indications of lard buying against sales 
of cotton oil futures. 

Cash trade appeared fairly good, and 
there was evidence at times of a fair 
export movement in lard. The trade 
is looking for a considerable decrease in 
stocks during March, predicated partly 
on expectations of a further decrease in 
the run of hogs to market as the Gov- 
ernment program to reduce hogs and 
corn gradually gets under way. 

Hog Receipts Drop Sharply. 

Considerable grains has been sealed 
under Government loans, but the dis- 
crepancy between live hogs and corn 
values continues somewhat against 
heavy feeding of hogs. The result has 
been larger marketings of hogs than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 409,900 head, 
compared with 514,000 head the pre- 
vious week and 405,000 head the same 
week last year. 

Average price of hogs at Chicago the 
first of the week was 4.40c, against 
4.75¢ the previous week, 3.90c a year 
ago and 4.35c two years ago. Top hogs 
at Chicago at mid-week were 4.60c, 
against 4.75c the previous week. 

Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 224 lbs., against 
226 lbs. the previous week, 234 lbs. a 
year ago and 238 lbs. two years ago. 

Official exports of lard for the week 
ended February 24, 1934, were 4,134,- 
000 Ibs., against 7,080,000 lbs. last year. 
Exports from January 1 to February 
24, 1984, have been 75,817,000 Ibs., 
against 125,019,000 lbs. the same time 
last year. 

The reduction in exports to date has 
been principally to Germany. Exports 
to that country so far this year have 
totaled 7,214,000 lbs., against 43,002,000 
bs. the same time a year ago. 

Shipments of lard to the United King- 
dom to date have been 47,456,000 Ibs., 
against 49,090,000 lbs. last year. Ex- 
ports of hams and shoulders, including 
Wiltshires, for the week were 641,000 
lbs., against 252,000 Ibs. a year ago; 
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bacon, 932,000 Ibs., against 246,000 
lbs.; pickled pork, 223,000 lbs., against 
109,000 Ibs. ‘ 

PORK—Demand has been fairly good 
and the market firm at New York. Mess 
was quoted at $21.00 per barrel; family, 
$23.50 per barrel; fat backs, $15.00@ 
18.00 per barrel. , 

LARD—Demand was fair, but the 
market was easy with futures. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 
6.70@6.80c; middle western, 6.50@ 
6.60c; New York City tierces, 5%c; 
tubs, 7@8c, subject to agreement be- 
tween buyer and seller on the process 
tax; refined Continent, 54 @5%c; South 
America, 5% @5%c; Brazil kegs, 5% @ 
5%c; compound, car lots New York, 
7%2c; smaller lots, 7%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 20c under new May; 
loose lard, 45c under new May; leaf 
lard, 324%c under new May. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








BEEF—Demand was fair at New 
York and the market steady. Mess was 
nominal; packet, nominal; family, 
$10.00@11.50 per barrel; extra India 
mess, nominal. 





JAN. MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats and fats during 
January, and for six months ending De- 
cember, 1933: 


Jan., 6 mos. ended 
1934, 















Dec., 1933. 
Total meat and meat prod- 
ucts, br emesis weilnatanecd 9,439,931 131,009,909 
Seer $2,552,871 $15,654,815 
Total animal oils and fats, 

Wi. -aneneasiiwascaaoueee 55,870,640 304, 216 
MOD: .sccnsceteknn seas $3,042,757 $18,936, 
Beef and veal, fresh, lbs.. 404,076 1,629,191 

Value $49,587 $208,060 
Beef, pickled, e - ll 
j 41 
3,839 
»247 
‘ 37 
Bacon, ose ae 848 
Value $1,021 





Cumberland and Wiltshire 




















sides, lbs. 75,853 480,019 
eas $8,896 »459 
Pickled pork, 924,138 9,917,227 
EE asec aek-wdepdewnle , 888 $642,377 
oe ee are 1,617,887 15,484,293 
aa ae $95,263 $916,298 
ree 51,20) 2,868, 
MN iittala «nines $2,795,252 $17,114,914 
Neutral lard, 382, 325,415 
MEE Seskiehveanesendesd $21,479 164,471 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, lbs....... 29,961 145,779 
WE aie sasbatnes=eaeen $8,113 shee 
Cottonseed oil crude, Ibs... 3,008,685 8, 083 
. eee ae $97,333 $291,379 
Cottonseed oil, refined, Ibs. 1,040,903 3,469,571 
DE Giicunsdccwdeeuaue $61,656 $229,689 
Cooking fats other than 
lar BS sSssveebveeoens 214,480 1,280,537 
WE oon a saswesterecee $19,557 $114,472 











Hog Cut-Out 


Stronger markets on better quality 
hogs, higher product prices and scarcity 
of offerings in the live market featured 
the trade during the current week. 


Although product prices showed con- 
siderable improvement over those of a 
week earlier, these were not sufficient 
to overcome the strength in the market 
for such good quality butcher hogs as 
were offered and cover the processing 
tax which reached its maximum on 
March 1. As a consequence cut-out 
values showed increasing losses. 


Runs for the week were very light 
and at some of the markets particular- 
ly, there were large numbers of poor 
quality hogs. The seven principal mar- 
kets received during the first four days 
of the week only 189,800 head against 
302,600 last week and 216,700 in the 
like period a year ago. 








Loss Increases 


At Chicago the top for the week at 
$4.85 was made on Monday which was 
followed by some weakness during the 
following two days and a recovery to a 
$4.75 top on the closing day of the 
period. The low average was $4.40 
which increased to $4.55 on Thursday. 
Big advances in the price of certain 
grades of hogs was evident from the 
same time a week ago. 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hogs costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE. Costs this 
week showed sharp increases owing to 
the small number of hogs available. It 
is necessary to take this factor into 
consideration when figuring the test. 
Also the full amount of the processing 
tax is figured in working out the fol- 
lowing values. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 250 to 300 
os. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Regular hams $1.77 $1.76 $1.72 $1.71 
I ra cao ceric: Sor tacys ans tu aug A Ge aapebeme ee eee a eam 47 46 43 41 
Boston butts AT AT AT AT 
BN id 00.6 as wa iinet wean’ 1.40 1.27 1.15 1.08 
Bellies, light 1.31 1.26 .78 25 
Bellies, heavy ea an .29 73 
PENI 90a caidas ioa-a:4.6 snwln abun, 4a emo pebean ieee aie ie 19 3 
PINE 4.5 6c calcd adie aanaeeaiialemeeb ined 09 Al 13 15 
2” eer 14 14 .14 14 
P. S. lard, rend, wt. 7 98 87 80 
ye eee 13 13 -13 13 
Regular trimmings 19 19 Bf 17 
PORE, Ps PI, o..ins dont cnrseas ttemeeecwnens 04 04 .04 04 
Total cutting value (per 100 lbs. live wt.)... $6.88 $6.81 $6.51 $6.34 

Ne GG JEON. ccsvaseetvescwar'cKcouweubess 68.50% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 

Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above yields and deducting “from these the cost 

of well finished live hogs of the weights shown. plus all expenses, including the processing tax 

of $2.25 per hundred live weight, the following results are secured: 

ee, Re ee eee tee $ .20 $ .36 $ 56 $ 4 
BA BOP TG oc 0.0 8:0:60.0:0.0:59.0000860060cs0008 608 4 72 1.29 1.48 
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news of the year for 


The greatest 








REDUCED 2c 


to regular 
c . 
gasolene prices 
= 


all operators of commercial vehicles 


Seve SERVICE ofters with pride 
these two new gasolenes. . . per- 
fected through the greatest research in 
automotive history. Their use plus 
Power Prover Service assures a new high 
in performance, a new high in economy. 
A BIG JOB 
Three years of intensive research were 
spent in four separate fields. 500,000 car 
owners were interviewed. Special power 
tests were made on an additional 250,000 
cars of all makes and ages with theCities 


Service Power Prover. Engineers and 
builders of America’s leading cars and en- 
gines were consulted. Daily experiments 
were conducted in the great practical lab- 
oratory afforded by the CitiesService fleet 
of more than 4,000 cars, trucks and buses. 


THE RESULT 
Out of all this grew these two great new 
gasolenes—the new Koolmotor and 
Cities Service Ethyl. We learned how 
to build gasolenes with the six features 
that give you top motor-performance... 


RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p.m., E.S.T., over WEAF and thirty-three N.B.C. stations 





and the greatest value for your money 
...instant starting, lightning-fast pickup, 
tremendous power, clean burning (full- 
firing), long mileage and real anti-knock. 


NOW TRY THEM 
These two new gasolenes are ready 
today at all Cities Service stations and 
dealers and for bulk delivery. The best 
test of their new performance is for 
you to try them out in your buses, 
trucks and business cars. Then you 
will see what has been accomplished. 





HERE’S HOW THESE 


eS 


et 3 


WE ASKED THE MAN WHO DRIVES .. 


in |three years . 
gasolenes even better! 
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. One of the special 
Cities Service investigators questions a driver on what he expects and 
wants from gasolene. This interview is typical of the 500,000 obtained 


. “case reports” to help in making Cities Service 


‘““FULL-FIRING’’ 










POWER PROVER HELPS OUT... And two more years were spent 
in making actual tests of performance on the Power Prover . . . a new- 
type ‘mechanical doctor’. More than 250,000 running motors of all 
makes and models were studied, tuned and adjusted. From it many 
economical fuel facts for you were learned 

















The National Provisioner 
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cham pion of 
Ethyl gasolenes 


SEND FOR THIS FREE 


“POWER PROVER” 
INFORMATION! 


Hundreds of truck and bus operators in every 
line of industry have learned that Power Prover 
Service not only cuts fuel costs, but actually 
reduces repair bills and other maintenance 
costs. If you do not know the full story of 
the Power Prover, write for information imme- 
diately. It means money in your pocket! 
Address your request to Cities Service Power 
Prover, Room 725,60 WallStreet, NewYork City. 








fast, tremendously powerful ...a super anti- 
knock gasolene. Backed 100% by the Cities 
Service name and reputation. 
= 





? 








NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test, anti-knock green gaso- 
lene, for which hundreds of thousands have 
gladly paid 2 cents premium... now yours 
at no premium. 


CITIES SERVICE ETHYL 


The new champion of Ethyl gasolenes... 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


The exclusive Cities Service invention that 
instantly detects unnecessarily wasted fuel and 
power. Combined with the 23-step Cities 
Service tuning routine, using exclusive 
patented precision tools, it stops this waste, 
saves gas and oil, eliminates excessive over- 
hauls, lowers maintenance costs and reduces 
carbon monoxide. 

















GASOLENES WERE “CUSTOM-BUILT’’ FOR YOU! 





THEY TOLD US THEIR STORY... Leading engineers, 
designers and builders of motor cars gave us facts and findings 
On what was needed for the ideal gasolenes. Out of this 
close co-operation came important help in making two new 
Cities Service gasolenes 


Week ending March 10, 1934 





LOOK! ONE OF 4,000 DAILY TESTS. . . In our ‘own road labora- 
tory—4,000 Cities Service cars, trucks and buses—we tested, experi- 
mented with, studied gasolenes. From such a perfect proving ground 
came indisputable evidence of the superior performance of the new 
Koolmotor and Cities Service Ethyl. Could they fail to be perfect? 
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ing materials. 30 sizes and types. 
cracklings and tankage, 
Floating’ Vibrating Screen. 





New York 
15 Park Row 





Gleage 
37 W. Van Buren St. 








Grinders for By-Products 


Vibrating Screens 


Heavier and more dependable construction and many exclusive 
improvements have made Williams Hammer Mills an over- 
whelming favorite with American packers and renderers. 
Grind tankage, bones, greasy cracklings and hash dry render- 
For screening greasy 
let us tell you about the 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708 North Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. 





BUILDS PROFITS! 


Saves steam, power, 
labor, space. Increases 





form degree of fine- 
ness at low operating 
cost! Let us analyze 
your requirements and 
make cost-cutting rec- 
ommendations. Write! 


“Fuli- | 


San Francisco 
326 Rialto Bldg. 








Founded 1834 ° 


. | M&M HOG 


|| | A single M & M Hog meets 
all grinding requirements of 
| rendering plants. Takes fats, 
bones, carcasses, viscera, etc. 
Reduces everything to uni- 


MITTS & MERRILL 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
1001-51 S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 


Grinding 






TEDMAN SS methinn Works 


melter capacity. Makes 
ground product give up 
fat and moisture readi- 
ly. Cuts operating 
costs! 








OUR 80th 
ANNIVERSARY 





Crachlings, Bones, 
Dried blood, lanhage, 
and other By-Products 





Pays More... the Medman Way 


TEDMAN’S 2-Stace Hammer 
Mills reduce cracklings, ex- 
peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fineness 
desired—in one operation—by the 
2-Stace method of grinding. Nine 
sizes—requiring 5 to 100 H.P.— 
> capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds 
per hour, Write for catalog 302. 









WOOL MARKET IS FIRM. 


Little change has been shown in the 
price of wool for some time and the 
general market is firm, holders realiz- 
ing that replacements are likely to be 
at higher prices. Principal demand is 
for average French combing fine ter- 
ritory wools. Medium wools are mov- 
ing, but volume of sales is not up to 
expectation. At the close of the period 
this week there were scattered trans- 
actions of fair volume, but most sales 
were of rather small quantities. Aver- 
age French combing staple wools are 
the most active in 64s and finer ter- 
ritory lines, with prices holding firm 
at. mostly 82@84c, scoured basis. Some 


demand is being received on strictly 
combing 68s, 60s, half blood territory 
wools at 82@85c, scoured basis. Ohio 
fleeces of similar grade and class have 
been sold at 36@36%4c in the grease or 
79@8l1c, scoured basis. 

Domestic wools were quoted as fol- 
lows: 
Domestic fleeces, grease basis 


Ohio & Penn., fine clothing .......... 29 aso 


Ohio & Penn., fine delaine .......... 35 @37 
Ohio & Penn., %-blood, combing .....36 @37 
Ohio & Penn., %-blood, clothing .....31 @382 
Ohio & Penn., % combing .......... 42 @43 
Ohio & Penn., 4 combing .......... 41 @42 
Ohio & Penn., % clothing .........37 @88 
Lew, % COMMMRG 2... cece ccccccccccecdh GRE 
Territory, clean basis 
Sa es 36 @S8 
Fine, fine French, combing .......... 82 @s4 
Fine, fine medium, clothing ......... 80 @sl 
Me-DIOOd, SIAPIE 20... ccccccccccccce SB G85 
RS SEE. 6p owing dniio ous cad 81 @s83 


Aurora, INDIANA~—| u.s.aA. ° 
i Ce Svevecreseuscueveeves 73 @75 
i a 26a ewe die mee ene 65 @é6i 

Texas, clean basis 
ee ee ee 86 @88 
Se MD ve cevsescteneoks 83 @85 
. SE 5 eee ere 79 @s0 
EE otdindade ccwedawworecackue enauinen 72 @73 

California, clean basis 
SID = a.5csp c:decer: wn: areiae eciunl sk eid ateveisioel 73 @76 
PRL. ca F eer ieereceteneséawetatee 72 @73 


Pulled, scoured 


aso 
@72 





LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City 
March 1, 1934, to March 7, 1934, totaled 
2,471,770 lbs.; tallow, 148,000 Ibs.; 
greases, none; stearine, 100,000 lbs. 

















ASK FOR LIST 
oS of Blue Streak Users 


STREAKS are used by 
many prominent packers. They 
have found that this exclusive 
triple reduction process actually 
grinds more, uses less power, 
costs much less! 


BLUE 











IT COSTS NOTHING ¢0 get 
a Blue Streak Grinding Analysis! 


BLUE STREAK engineers are grinding experts and their services 
are at your disposal without cost or obligation! 


They will go to 


work for you, solve your grinding problems, and submit complete 
detailed reports and recommendations for cutting costs of grind- 


ing operations. 
no obligation. 


This service costs you nothing and puts you under 


Write for details! 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1829 South 55th Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A fairly good turnover in 
tallow at 3%c f.o.b. for extra featured 
the market at New York the past week. 
The business was reported as not large, 
due mainly to firmness in ideas on the 
part of sellers. At times there were 
rumors of business having been accom- 
plished at 3%c f.o.b. but confirmation 
was lacking. Subsequently further 
business took place at the 3%%c f.o.b. 
figure. Indications were that domestic 
consumers were willing to take supplies 
at the latter level. At the same time 
it was said that a moderate export 
trade had been accomplished during 
the week and that buyers abroad were 
showing further interest in supplies, 
but were not inclined to pay higher 
prices. Foreign exchange rates were 
steady to firmer, aiding foreign trade 
somewhat, but everything considered 
the market displayed a distinctly strong 
undertone. Easiness in major commod- 
ities was completely ignored. At New 
York special was quoted at 3%c, extra 
314c, and edible 4%c nominal. 

At Chicago trading was very quiet 
on tallows due partly to light offerings 
and less enthusiasm on the buying side. 


Bids have been reduced slightly for 
nearby shipment and later delivery. 
However, the market appears steady 
and supplies are not burdensome. Edi- 
ble was quoted at 4c; fancy, 3% @3%c; 
prime packers, 3% @3%; No. 1 at 3% 
@3%c, and No. 2 at 3c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool Argentine 
beef tallow, April-May, was unchanged 
at 19s 3d, while Australian good mixed 
at Liverpool, April-May, was unchanged 
at 18s 6d. 

STEARINE—The position of the 
stearine market at New York was one 
of quietness the past week, but a very 
steady tone with offerings light. Oleo 
was quoted at 55% @5%c plant. At 
Chicago, the market was routine but 
steady with oleo quoted at 5%c. 

OLEO OIL—Following the activity 
of the previous week trade quieted 
down somewhat at New York but the 
market displayed considerable steadi- 
ness with extra quoted at 53% @5%c; 
prime 5@5%c and lower grades at 4%c. 
At Chicago, routine conditions were re- 
ported with the tone rather firm, and 
extra quoted at 5'%c. 








See page 36 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was rather slow 
but the market was steady at New 
York with prime quoted at 9%c, extra 
winter 8c, extra 7%4c, extra No. 1 at 
7%4c, No. 1 at 7c and No. 2 at 6%4c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Consumer de- 
mand was slow, but the market was 
very steady. Pure New York was 


Week ending March 10, 1934 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


quoted at 18c, extra 7%c, extra No. 
1 at 7%6c and cold test at 16%c. 

GREASES — Considerable strength 
featured the market for greases in the 
East the past week with indications of 
a good business having passed in house 
grease at New York at 3%c delivered 
or 3%c f.o.b. Demand otherwise ap- 
peared limited and routine. Strength 
in tallow, further consumer interest in 
greases and a well sold-up position on 
the part of producers appeared to have 
accounted for the market’s action. On 
this advance there was some increase 
in offerings, however, and later house 
grease was quoted at 3%c f.o.b. in some 
quarters and 3%c in other directions. 
Little was heard of export interest in 
the market this week, but there was a 
disposition to look for a good domestic 
demand at least the balance of this 
month. Reports again indicated that 
soapers were experiencing a satisfac- 
tory trade in the finished product. 

At New York house was quoted at 
3%@3ie, yellow 3%c, A white 3%@ 
38%c, B white 33,@3'%c and choice 
white 4@4%c nominal. 

At Chicago trading was quiet on 
greases. Offerings appeared to be held 
firmly at last trading prices. Buyers’ 
ideas of prices are slightly lower for 
prompt and forward shipment. Brown 
was quoted at 2%c, yellow 2%@3%c, 
B white 3%c, A white 3%c, and choice 
white all hogs at 3%4c. 


fo - - 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report. to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Mar. 8, 1934. 

There is practically no tankage or 
blood on hand at New York for prompt 
shipment and some producers are sold 
ahead for about a month. Both of 
these materials appear to be in the 
strongest position they have been in, 
in several months. 

South American blood is offered at 
$3.15 per unit, cif. Atlantic Coast 
ports. 

Producers of various materials ex- 
pect a good demand for spot materials 
a little later this month when fertilizer 
manufacturers start moving out their 
mixed goods. 

Imported fish meal is firm in price 
with a good demand reported from both 
feeding and fertilizer buyers. 

ee Kd 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in the United States during December, 
with comparisons, is reported as fol- 
lows: 


Sheep and 
—Cattle——- ——-Hogs——— —lambs— 
3 cs) . =| aa 
& . = 2 E = 
. Sm = 4 me ne ° 
a op ii ° ; 2a ¢g 
he ne nwo S £ 2n £5 
S Be 3M E = . 23 Ee 8 
» vy fc & S =o §¢ = 
an OS Aa Mm R na mr 2 


December, 


n 
1933 53.91 43.42 2.67 50.76 48.91 .33 96.18 3.82 


AY., 
1933 52.02 44.09 3.89 48.14 51.35 .51 95.77 4.23 


AY.. 
1932 54.36 42.06 3.58 48.60 50.90 .50 96.17 3.83 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, March 8, 1934. 
Blood. 


Blood is in good demand at $2.95@ 
3.00, Chicago. Some asking up to $3.25. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
MIE © atin'oe-scndhomdie Gaceead enon ier $3.00 
NR orain « cekareip aeeGaciesuuckwies Sas 2.95 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Situation quiet. Prices nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$2.60@2.75 & 10c 


Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 2.65@2. 
Liquid stick if ae & 10c 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Market quiet and prices somewhat 
easier. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground per 


NG, POU 0 0ind005enceearenwaanel $ .57 -62 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, " 
ton @30.00 


@25.00 


COOP O eee ee eee eresseseseseseseces 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Demand continues fair and market 
firm. Raw bone meal continues to be 
offered at $35.00. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal......... $35.00@40.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%......... 37.50@42.50 
as 9 any d meal, 65%, special feed- 
MS PEF WOM. ccrvccccccccccccccoscce S10 * 
Raw bone meal for feeding.......... , @35.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Situation in this market abount un- 
changed. 


High grd. tankage, ground, 10@12% 


Mi: se chawneeeth pieemantnesaauneed 2. a 

Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., per sachets 
DE Se eesnweecskne see becerece cocker @18.00 

ng NE TERS FORTS ED HRN @ 2.60 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 
Market steady with last week. 


Steam, ground, 8 & 50..........2... 18.00@2 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 sr} + Fees 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Interest appears to be picking up. 
Prices nominal. 


Horns, according to grade.......... $60.00@90.00 
BS ei eerreetenense: 55.00@85.00 
COS. BUND iu ohne siwesedineessuceces 30.00@35.00 
WE NE sividbewésandsnminseacices 14.00@15.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


‘ _— change in market. Prices nom- 
inal, 





bs? eae een x 5 
i MD 66s acekssettegeemenet has 12. 15.00 
Sinews, _ ow eeiocesecnes ee 5 
| RRR ehenRe eae 
Cattle jaws, and knuckles.......... 21.00@23.00 


Hide trimmings (old style) 


Hide trimmings (new style) .... 6.00@ 8.00 
weanees 8. 10.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib..... 3% 


Animal Hair. 
Market steady with last week. 


Summer coil and field dried.......... le 

Lo ee er reeeegann: 4 2%c 
Processed, black, winter, per lb....... 6 6%e 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib........ 5 @ 5c 
Cattle switches, each*...........ce00. 1%@ 2%c 





*According to count. 


~~ Je 


COLD SPOTS IN LARD. 

Cold spots in the, rendering tank 
often cause sour lard. “PorRK PACK- 
ING,” The National Provisioner’s lat- 
est book, explains the reason for cold 
spots and tells how to prevent them. 
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OPINIONS DIFFER ON OIL TAX. 


Sharp differences of opinion are 
registered by those favoring the excise 
tax of 5c per pound on imported cocoa- 
nut oil, and other oils competing with 
domestic oils and fats, and the users of 
these materials for inedible purposes. 


Some of those in favor of the tax 
point out that there is a record accum- 
ulation of fats and oils in the United 
States, stating that on September 30, 
1933, this totaled 1,272,000,000 lbs. Of 
this amount, 724,000,000 lbs. was cot- 
tonseed oil, 136,000,000 Ibs. lard, 237,- 
000,000 lbs. tallow and 175,000,000 Ibs. 
butter. 

At rates of importation established 
in 1934 it is anticipated that unless a 
check is put on shipments of cocoanut 
oil to this country, there will be re- 
ceived some 1,250,000,000 lbs. of cocoa- 
nut oil and its equivalent in the form 
of copra for crushing. 

Commenting on the influence of co- 
coanut oil on American fats and its 
far-reaching influence as he sees it, 
congressman E. R. Burke of Nebraska 
said recently: 

“The United States has embarked on 
a gigantic and costly program of crop 
reduction. The purpose is to raise the 
present low prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts. This whole program is doomed 
to costly failure if cheap oils and fats 
from abroad are permitted to flood our 
markets. Some means must be pro- 
vided to check this inflow. 

“Twenty years ago more than 80 per 
cent of the fats and oils used in the 
making of soap in the United States 
was of domestic origin. Today more 
than 50 per cent of the ingredients used 
by our soap manufacturers consists of 
imported fats and oils. Twenty years 
ago the margarine manufactured in the 
United States contained only three- 
tenths of one per cent of cocoanut oil. 
Today the content of margarine aver- 
ages more than 66 per cent cocoanut 


oil.” 
-— fe 

OIL TAX ALARMS SOAP MEN. 

Soap manufacturers feel that their 
industry is menaced by the proposed 
excise tax of 5c per pound on cocoanut 
oil. Pointing out that the price of soap 
is about 30 per cent less than in 1926, 
often called the “normal” price year, 
L. E. Gordon of the Iowa Soap Co., 
Burlington, Iowa, said that if the 5c 
tax becomes effective an immediate and 
directly relative increase in the price of 
all domestic soap will result. “The tax 
will seriously injure the vast soap in- 
dustry in this country and its thousands 


of employes without any compensating 
benefit to anyone in the country,” Mr. 
Gordon said. 

“Cocoanut oil is absolutely necessary 
in the manufacture of soap, and no 
other oil or fat can take its place. 
Were cocoanut oil to be taxed 5 cents 
a pound, the increased cost of soap 
products would be fully 50 per cent, 
and more than 100 per cent on marine 
and hardwater soaps. 

“Only 3 per cent of cocoanut oil re- 
places the edible fats and oils consumed 
in the United States. If it is deemed 
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essential—for the protection of prices 
on the other 97 per cent—to levy an 
excise tax on cocoanut oil used for 
etlible products, why not require all 
coocanut oil used for soap-making pur- 
poses to be denatured in order to be 
tax exempt? This would be satisfac- 
tory to the soap manufacturers, and 
should free domestic oils and fats from 
foreign competition.” 

Mr. Gordon said that there is a short- 
age of domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, since the great bulk of fats pro- 
duced by the American raiser of hogs 
and cattle goes into edible products. 
“The domestic soap maker must have 
a dependable supply of reasonably 
priced raw materials if he is to con- 
tinue on the present plane and further 
develop this industry.” 


a 


MARGARINE MATERIALS USED. 


Oleomargarine produced and mate- 
rials used in manufacture during Janu- 
ary, 1934, with comparisons: 


Ingredients of Jan.,1934. Jan.,1933. 
Uncolored Margarine: Lbs. Lbs. 








BE canctenccsccesscecsns 1,575 242 
CD GE ccciccvcceuecees 10,468,150 13,357,454 
GU GED adver cccccccconscese 600 1,297 
Cottonseed oil .............. 1,494,402 1,442,092 
Derivative of glycerine...... 44,166 30,857 
DL Gutnsdedevmoweeeee cs 2 44 
BEY Cateeedenecdrecses nerves 4,242,931 4,972,208 
Wewtral tard 2... ccccccccecece 815,841 715,235 
GP Ge ccccvccececesesecese 1,176,943 926,476 
IN Sconces meceanende 257,852 56,499 
i ME dviccucneenesaee 23,565 21,875 
a rer re 31,124 16,649 
2 eee ane 219,995 262,737 
a ee ee 1,026,892 1,153,674 
Soda (benzoate of) ........ 7,08: 8, 
EE Gc bnenweredesévess nous Te wewesens 

WEE Sacer taeteeseeutaree 19,820,582 23,165,868 
Ingredients of Colored 

Margarine: 
DE. xtercbncen en orkeie Seal epaiiacmie 120 
eae eee 90,224 76,860 
MEE ccccccvcvesccccccecooe 199 137 
DME cadvnweccwvcntceoueate swnnaee 17 
SER GED pence ceteusees 41,737 24,981 
Derivative of glycerine...... 134 19 
SE ‘aie dtne soe ey etiyeatéeene 69,59: 66,449 
TE tintecaveseveeus 20,355 19,603 
CALS in omnia anaches 42,978 34,611 
er err 7,050 1,965 
EEE. 6000s acecesecvenes 305 565 
Palm oil ...... ‘ 8,500 
SE Uh ~tececnuneesceue 2,808 
DL eonetdeentesececckeeden 21,274 16,618 
Soda (benzoate of).......... 2 li 
PEE Gebatetcbeddsascovanes BD = cccccs 

ED eivacdieeonua seen se 295,184 253,264 

Total ingredients for co.- 

ored and uncolored......20,115,766 23,419,132 
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Vegetable Oils 


Methods of handling and proc- 
esses of manufacture are de- 
scribed by an authority in a series 
of articles reprinted from the 
pages of THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER. 


The list covers Cottonseed Oil 
(Filtration and Purification, Neu- 
tralizing or Refining, Agitation, 
Clarifying, oo rading, 
Deodorizing), Vegeta je Shorten- 
ing and Compound (Deodorizing, 
Crystallizing, Packaging), -Win- 
ter Oil (Graining, Pressing), 
Hydrogenating Cottonseed Oil, 
Refining Other Edible Vegetable 
Oils (Corn Oil, Peanut Oil, Cocoa- 
nut Oil), Manufacture of Mar- 
garine. 


Copies of this series of articles 
may be obtained at 25c each upon 
application to Book Department. 
The National Provisioner, 407 So. 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 





























en ome 








COTTON OIL TRADING. 


COTTONSEED OIL— Demand was 
fair. Prices fiuctuated with futures, 
Store oil, however, was held steadily, 
Southeast and Valley crude, 4% @4%e; 
Texas, 4@4c. 


Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, March 2, 1934. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked, 


MG iss weae aeee anaes vaee & os 
Mar. 1 520 520 517 a 530 
DEE cowie. cacy aaa eee 520 a 530 
May 7 539 582 5388 a 540 
WN <n aa -eewa) Sau see 540 a 560 
July 1 558 558 562 a 564 
era a a 
Sept. .... 45 584 574 582 a 583 
| See eee ae Fl 
Sales, including switches, 54 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 
Saturday, March 3, 1934. 
ME <vigte'a “can eee gin eases, aes Soe 
ee 2 518 518 520 a 530 
MEL ices cane wees wane | ee 
eee 2 541 540 541 a 543 
ME Sac) uct -oulee wolae 540 a 560 
ares, 564 a 566 
LS eer eo ---. 565 a 585 
Sept. .... 10 585 582 585 a trad 
WE. cece xcs ee 
Sales, including switches, 14 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, 4%c bid. 


Monday, March 5, 1934. 


BR oni sa racains. erent eis oaoe a ae 
ae ee 513 a 525 
0 a oe 517 a_ 5380 
May 13 586 584 586 a 540 
June ee 540 a 560 
July 3 556 556 559 a 560 
| See ee 560 a 580 
Sept 9 580 580 578 a 580 
Ser eee eee ee 
Sales, including switches, 26 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%4@4%éc. 
Tuesday, March 6, 1934. 
RNR Seiclace” scare. Se Slestcl Jlsteah ames e 
MN a ctrl aalans averores ature 511 a 530 
weed... ree es 
eer eee 533 a 536 
ME Lacie ak eccin. mei eee 535 a 555 
July 1 557 557 556 a 5658 
MN Ne discs: kes Semen ne 558 a 575 
Sept 19 580 577 576 a 580 
eee 2 584 584 578 a 585 
Sales, including switches, 27 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4%4@4'c. 
Wednesday, March 7, 1934. 
OES See Seeger erate SR saan 
EOP. . .0% --- 500 a 520 
ree coos COO @ ae 
May 13 528 527 528 a trad 
MY ora. dia, <0 otuiayeruetnt) aes 530 a 550 
July 1 552 552 550 a 552 
ME Soca orelea eatee ---- 550 a 570 
Sept. 27 577 570 572 a 578 
i re ore Fe 
Sales, including switches, 41 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 4% @44éc. 








See page 36 for later markets. 








HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, March 7, 1934.—(By 
Cable.) —Refined cottonseed oil, 15s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 13s. 


The National Provisioner 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Reactionary—Un- 
certainty Over Cotton Bill a Factor— 
Outside Easiness a Feature—Cash 
Trade Routine but Fair — Crude 
Steady — Washington Developments 
Awaited. 

Cottonseed oil futures showed a ten- 
dency to react from the recent highs of 
the season, turnover was moderate. The 
declines in prices were not extensive 
but rather persistent, the market dis- 
playing very little recuperative power. 
Selling was neither heavy nor excited, 
but the market felt the influence of a 
decided let-up in the aggressive ab- 
sorption noted of late. 


Uncertainty surrounding the cotton 
control program and a reactionary ten- 
dency in allied and outside markets 
partly accounted for the easier tone. 
Routine conditions had very little in- 
fluence. The trade was watching 
Washington developments closely, both 
as to crop programs and monetary de- 
velopments. 


Commission house liquidation devel- 
oped in a fair way at times, but selling 
ran into support and buying power on 
scale-down orders. Speculative longs 
in the near-bys, both March and May, 
continued to transfer to the futures. 
Refiners took the near-bys and sold late 
months. 


There was moderate new hedge pres- 
sure at times on the distant deliveries, 
but with seed moving in a limited way, 
and crude oil not pressing, volume of 
new hedges on the market was again 
comparatively small in volume. ‘The 
local element and professionals gener- 
ally were on both sides during the 
week, attempting to follow the news 
and the general trend of commodities. 


Little Activity in Market. 


Easiness in lard, in view of the mod- 
erate hog run, was somewhat discour- 
aging to the longs in oil. Lard felt 
the pressure of liquidation because of 
weakness in grains and pressure from 
warehouse interests, although Eastern 
speculative accounts were credited with 
buying lard in a liberal way on the de- 
clines. 

At the same time, reports were cur- 
rent that there has been some selling 
of cotton oil futures against purchases 
of Western lard. This buying volume 
did not appear very important, how- 


ever, and had the appearance of a pro- 
fessional character. 

Deliveries on March oil contracts 
have totaled 19 thus far, but indications 
are that a moderate open interest still 
prevails in the spot position. However, 
indications are that there will be little 


Week ending March 10, 1934 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


or no trouble evening up the balance 
of outstanding contracts. 

There was more of a tendency to 
switch May speculative holdings to the 
later positions, apparently on the belief 
that the new crop months will feel the 
full effect of any reduction in the cotton 
crop. The Bankhead bill finally got 
out of the House agriculture committee, 
in a revised form, and a vote was ex- 
pected the latter part of this week. 

Cash Oil Demand Fair. 

The bill was not altogether satisfac- 
tory in that while the crop moving into 
commercial channels will be limited to 
10,000,000 bales, there will be no re- 
strictions on ginning all of the cotton 
produced. Marketings above 10,000,000 
bales, however, will have to pay a stiff 
tax. 

To what extent seed may be affected 
under this plan it is difficult to judge. 
Unlike cotton, seed cannot be carried 
home and stored satisfactorily. This 
fact caused some uneasiness in cotton 
oil circles. 

Cash oil demand was fair and largely 
routine. Crude markets were quiet and 
steady; Southeast and Valley, 44%4@ 
4'%ec; Texas, 4@4c. 

COCOANUT OIL—There was little 
feature to this market. Interest was 
light and routine, and the market was 
quotable unchanged. Tanks at New 
York were quoted at 234 @8c, according 
to position. At the Pacific Coast, tanks 
were quoted at 2% @2%c. 

CORN OIL—Market was off slightly 
from the best levels of the move, -but 
the tone was firm. Sellers were asking 
4%,¢ at Chicago. Demand was some- 
what quieter, but offerings did not ap- 
pear to be pressing. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Mar. 8, 1934.— 
Cotton oil future markets were un- 
changed and listless awaiting new in- 
centives. Crude was steady at 4%4c lb. 
for Valley and 4c lb. for Texas, with 
little changing hands. Bleachable was 
dull at 4%c lb. loose New Orleans. 


Soapstock was a shade stronger with 
tallow higher. Consumption report due 
Monday is expected to enliven markets. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., March 8, 1934. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 4c lb. bid; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$23.50 bid; loose cottonseed hulls, $8.00. 
Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Mar. 8, 1934.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 4c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $23.50; hulls, $11.00. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—Quiet conditions 
and a firm market was reported in this 
quarter. Prices were quoted at 6%c 
asked, f.o.b. mills. 


PALM OIL—Demand was small and 
the market nominally unchanged. Offer- 
ings of both spot and shipment were 
light. First hands were not pressing 
owing to lack of consumer interest. At 
New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
4@4%c; shipment Nigre, 3%c; 12% 
per cent acid, 2.90@2.95c; 20 per cent, 
2.80@2.85c; Sumatra, 2%c. 


PALM KERNEL OIL — Inactivity 
continued the feature in this market, 
with prices quoted nominally at 3%c 
bulk in bond New York. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand ap- 
peared a little better. Market was firm 


in tone and quoted at 6%@7c, New 
York. 


: ccs OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—Interest was limited. 
Market was firm and quoted at 4% @5c 


mills. 
~ Qe 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., March 7, 1934. 

Cottonseed meal market opened firm 
at yesterday’s close and first sales of 
April were slightly up. Later in the 
day however, liquidation set in, due to 
weakness in the grain market. This 
carried prices down in some instances 
as much as 45c per ton. All outside 
influences were more or less bearish. 
In addition to the decline in grain, cot- 
ton was barely steady and stocks were 
weak. Trading was slow until within 
an hour before the close, when selling 
orders a to be rather liberal. 
The market was easy at a decline of 
5@45c. 

The cottonseed market, contrary to 
the meal market, was forced up. May 
seed sold at $26.00 which was $1.50 
over the previous close but the close 
was steady at unchanged to 50 cents 


higher. 
i 
JAN. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


Margarine production in January, 
1934, showed a decrease of 15 per cent 
from the production of the same month 
a year earlier according to figures re- 
ported by margarine manufacturers to 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, as fol- 
ows: 


Jan.,1934, Jan.,1933, 
Ibs. Ibs. 





Uncolored margarine ........ 17,626,472 20,810,940 
Colored margarine .......... 243,885 211,601 

Total production ......... 17,870,357 21,022,541 
Uncolore margarine 

drawn tax paid .......... 8,388,960 20,852,156 
Colored margarine withdrawn 

TER WE koeccusces esters 32,150 45,488 

- +h 


JAN. MARGARINE EXPORTS. 


Margarine exports in January, 1934, 
totaled 29,961 lbs. compared with 19,518 
Ibs. in January a year earlier. 
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Week’s Closing Markets 














FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were firmer the latter 
part of the week on commission house 
cash buying, lighter hedge  sell- 
ing and steadier outside markets. Fed- 
eral surplus relief corporation awarded 
contract for 650,000 lbs. of lard to Wil- 


son & Co., and the Cudahy Packing Co., 
for distribution in Porto Rico. Hogs 
were firm at a Chicago top of $4.70. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was active and steadier. 
Commission houses were on both sides. 
Better outside markets were helpful. 
Southeast crude, 4%c lb. sales and bid; 
Valley, 4% @4%4c; Texas, 4%c nominal. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 
Mar., $5.20@5.35; April, $5.20@5.40; 
May, $5.389@5.42; June, $5.45@5.65; 
July, $5.64; Aug., $5.65@5.85; Sept., 
$5.84@5.85; Oct., $5.90. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 3%c f.o.b. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 55% @5%c plants. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, March 9, 1934. — Lard, 
prime western, $6.75@6.85; middle 
western, $6.55@6.65 including tax; city, 
5%c; refined continent, 5%c; South 
American, 5%c; Brazil kegs, 5%c; 
compound, 7c carlots, tax excluded. 

a od 


GERMAN MEAT AND FAT TAX UP. 


Monopoly fees required under the new 
permit system in Germany applying to 
lard, fat backs and tallow, are the 
equivalent of an additional import duty. 
These monopoly fees became effective 
February 23 when the Reich office for 
dairy products, oils and fats took con- 
trol of these products, both domestic 
and imported. 

Importers are required to secure a 
certificate of acceptance from the mo- 
nopoly administration covering pro- 
posed imports, in addition to paying 
special monopoly fees. The purpose is 
to keep imported lard from competing 
on a price basis with the domestic prod- 
uct. The present duty rate on imported 
lard is 1 mark per kilo (17.9c per pound 
at current exchange). 

Monopoly fees to be borne by lard, 
fat backs and tallow are not yet an- 
nounced, but to eliminate the inconveni- 
ence of daily fluctuations in the fee, the 
charge is fixed below the level of usual 
fluctuation and daily prices of imports 

ualized with domestic prices by means 
of a supplementary charge, or “differ- 
ence,” which is changed to meet cur- 
rent market conditions. This difference 
must be paid by importers to the cus- 
toms authorities at the time import 
duties are paid. A third charge against 
imports is a small administrative fee. 

If conditions warrant, authorities can 
prohibit all imports by refusing to issue 
necessary trading certificates. Present 
market conditions, stated in cabled re- 
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ports to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, do not suggest such action 
within the near future. 


a 
HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


Average weight and cost of hogs 
purchased at 10 of the principal public 
markets of the United States by pack- 
ers and shippers during January, 1934, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: 


Jan., 1934. Dec., 1933. Jan., 1933. 
g ¢ Ss ¢ $ : 
A 5 A 5 # 5 
3 Be Zh a Be 
s die Sk & EE 
CREE cccecces 227 $3.41 227 $8.25 233 $3.12 
ee 229 43.25 224 3.08 221 2.76 
East St. Louis..214 3.38 211 3.22 218 3.08 
Fort Worth ....214 3.40 209 3.46 216 2.98 
Kansas City ....228 3.23 221 3.07 239 2.87 
ES 236 3.09 236 2.86 246 2.76 
Sioux ony eae 3.10 222 2.88 242 2.71 
South St. Joseph.235 3.18 227 3.02 233 2.88 
South St. Paul.217 3.08 215 2.91 225 2.75 
WHEE stvcced 221 «43.21 219 3.00 234 2.71 
we -8fe 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to March 9, 1934, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
64,608 quarters; to the Continent, 640 
quarters. Exports the previous week 
were as follows: To England, 157,444 
quarters; to Continent, 5,487 quarters. 

of —-—- 


FEB. BUFFALO LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts and disposition of livestock, 
Buffalo, N. Y., for February, 1934, are 
furnished by the Buffalo Stock Yards 
Co. as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee 11,714. 19,779 58,420 39,680 
EE EEE 4,481 15,474 20,821 29,012 
Iocal slaughter .... 6,929 4,324 35,534 10,279 














Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he | 
buy or sell intelligently. 


If a buyer makes 4c per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $37.50. 


If he makes (4c a pound 
on a car, he has made $75.00. ! 

The same is true of the 
seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 
price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 
as lc a pound, he saves $300 
on a car. 








If you get THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 


SERVICE you know the market. 
You neither buy nor sell blindly. 

A fractional saving on one car of 
product will pay for this service for 
an entire year. If you want full in- 
formation, clip this coupon and send 
it with your name and address to 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 

















BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS, 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, March 9, 1934. — Genera] 


market quiet at the decline. Demand 
for lard is poor but that for hams js 
fair. Market for picnics very dull. 

Friday’s prices were as_ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 90s; hams, long 
cut, exhausted; shoulders, square, none; 
picnics; none; short backs, unquoted; 
bellies, clear, exhausted; Cumberlands, 
exhausted; Canadian Cumberlands, 
none; Canadian Wiltshires, 82s; spot 
lard, 30s 9d. 

a 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom during the week ended 
February 22 totaled 50,290 bales 
against 54,094 bales a week earlier and 
70,966 in the same period a year ago, 
Prices of first quality product at Liver- 
pool during the week ended February 
22, with comparisons, are reported as 
follows: 


Feb.22, Feb.15, Feb.23, 
1934. 1933. 


1934. 
American green bellies....Nom. Nom. §$ 6.73 
Danish green sides........ $22.04 $21.84 9.38 
Canadian green sides...... 19.66 19.48 8.08 
American short cut green 
TE . ccveunienstanerené 22.73 22.52 8.46 
American refined lard..... 7.25 7.06 5.78 
a 


LARD PRODUCED AND CONSUMED 


Lard production and consumption 
from federally inspected slaughter 
during 1933, compared with that of 
each of the two years previous, is re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics as follows: 

Year 1933. Year 1932. Year 1931. 
Mibs. MlIbs. M Ibs. 


be en 1,679,272 1,573,460 1,554,018 
Storage beginning of 
year 


Cedbeunatenns ,088 51,224 51,444 
Storage end of year 132,510 41,088 51,2% 
Exports (refined and 

eee 584,178 552,135 578,296 
— consump- 

WE. naesenvesecos 1,003,672 1,031,461 975,932 
Per capita consump- 

We BE <enccece 7.99 8.25 7.81 


aS, 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 3, 1934, were 5,498,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,331,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 5,069,000 Ilbs.; 
from January 1 to March 8 this year, 
43,473,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
88,831,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended March 3, 1934, were 
4,726,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,054,000 
lIbs.; same week last year, 4,159,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to March 3 this year, 
39,794,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
39,804,000 lbs. 

- J 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
Uz 1 ports for the week ended March 
4: 


4, 


Week Ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
Mar. 3, 1934 . 20,642 145 spo waa 
Feb. 24, 1934........ SS ree Jean 
B. Bey Bebe ceccces ee. esnaue odeal 
De. Be Be eecees 17,412 5,000 occces 

161,474 5,195 3,191 
a ?. eee 2 ee 389 
Pee. BE, BGS... . ce 6,800 75 7,998 
65,281 1,075 24,406 

a 


Watch “Wanted” page for bargains. 


The National Provisioner 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—Light native cows 
were established at a differential of a 
half-cent under native steers this week, 
while native steers, butt brands, Colo- 
rados and branded cows sold at steady 
prices. Total movement around 80,000 
late Feb. forward hides, a fairly good 
movement for the period considering 
the fact that only three packers sold. 
One packer has remained out of the 
market for several weeks, although 
holdings are reported to be light. 

At the opening of the week, several 
cars of native steers sold at steady 
price. A Minnesota packer also sold 
March production, about 8,000 hides, 
basis 944c for native steers and 9c for 
light native cows. 

Late Wednesday, three packers moved 
a total of 24,000 hides at steady prices 
for native steers, butt brands, Colo- 
rados and branded cows at steady 
prices. This was followed next day by 
the movement of about 50,000 light na- 
tive cows at the half-cent decline, after 
which the market resumed its former 
quiet and somewhat dull appearance. 

Total of about 20,000 native steers 
sold at 9%c, steady. Extreme light 
native steers last sold at 94%c; although 
usually quoted on a parity with light 
cows. Unsold stocks are light. Couple 
cars butt branded steers moved at 944c, 
steady. Total of 4,000 Colorados sold 
at 9c, also steady. Texas steers quo- 
table nominally at 9%c for heavies, 
8'6c for lights, and 9c for extreme 
lights. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 9c, 
previous week. Total of 47,500 light 
native cows moved at 9c, or half-cent 
off, and 5,000 branded cows brought 9c, 
steady. 

Couple cars native bulls sold previous 
week at 6%4c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES —A local 
small packer reports having moved 
6,000 Feb. hides earlier basis 9c for na- 
tive all-weights and 8c for branded. 
Another small packer sold well into 
March, basis 9c for light native cows. 
Outside small packer lots quoted pro- 
portionately lower. 

Local small packer association sold 
3,000 Feb.-Mar. light native cows at 9c. 

In Pacific Coast market, late this 
week a Los Angeles packer sold 8,000 
Feb. hides at 744c for steers and cows, 
f.o.b. shipping point; a Butchertown 
packer sold Feb. steers alone at 7'4c. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market active and 
slightly easier. One lot of 4,000 frig- 
orifico steers sold late last week at 
69% paper pesos, equal to 11tic, c.i-f. 
New York, as against 71 pesos or 12c 
earlier; later 12,000 Argentine steers 
reported coming to this country, fol- 
lowed by 8,000 to Russia and 4,000 more 
to this country, at 68% pesos, or 11%c; 
final sales 8,000 to Russia and 4,000 to 
this country at 67 pesos, or 11%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—There is not 
much demand for country hides but, on 
the other hand, not many are being 
offered. Present offerings of country 
hides, mostly late fall and early winter 
take-off, are better suited to some buy- 
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ers’ requirements, however, than the 
slightly higher priced packer descrip- 
tions. Southern points appear to be 
fairly well cleaned up and most of the 
offerings originate in sections where 
slightly heavier average hides are pro- 
duced. All-weights generally quoted 
around 7c untrimmed and 7%c trimmed, 
selected, delivered Chicago. Heavy 
steers and cows slow at 64@6%%c, 
nom. Buff weights about 7c untrimmed 
and 7%c trimmed. Extremes range 8 
@8%c untrimmed, with trimmed about 
8%@8%c, although one bid of 8%c 
reported for untrimmed late this week; 
offerings light. Bulls and glues 4@ 
4%c. All-weight branded 54%2@5%c, 
flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKIN S—Packer calfskins 
sharply lower. Several calf tanners 
have experienced labor trouble recently 
and have been out of the market. One 
packer, late last week, sold about 45,000 
Dec.-Jan. heavy calfskins, 914 /15-lb., at 
15c for preferred northern points and 
18%c for River points. Mid-week, 
another packer sold 11,000 Dec.-Jan. 
heavy calf at 14%4c for preferred north- 
ern points and 18c for River points. 
A third packer moved Jan.-Feb. pro- 
duction, couple cars, on private terms. 
Fourth packer generally credited with 
booking calf to tanning connection. 

Chicago city calfskins also easier. 
Bidding 11c for 8/10-lb., and asking 
12c; couple cars 10/15-lb. reported at 
12%c, followed by a car at 12c. Out- 
side cities, 8/15-lb., quoted 11144@12c, 
nom.; mixed cities and countries 10% 
@lic; straight countries about 8%%c. 
About 10,000° Chicago city light calf 
and deacons sold at 85c, steady. 

KIPSKINS—While last trading in 
packer kipskins was at 18c for Dec.- 
Jan. northern natives and 12c for over- 
weights, with southerns a cent less, 
market quoted around 114%2.@12c, nom., 
at present. 

Chicago city kipskins declined a cent 
on sale of a car at 10%c. Outside 
cities around 10@10%c, mixed cities 
and countries about 9c, straight coun- 
tries 8@8%4c. 

— regular slunks last sold at 

c. 

HORSEHIDES — Market continues 
about steady, with choice city renderers 
quotable $3.25@3.40, and mixed city 
and country lots $2.85@3.00. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 17 
@18c for full wools, short wools about 
12c, pieces and torn skins 7@8c. Offer- 
ings of shearlings expected to be more 
plentiful shortly with the milder 
weather; one packer sold two cars at 
90c for No. 1’s, 75¢c for No. 2’s, and 
60c for clips, or 5¢ over previous sale 
and price reported in another direction. 
Small packer shearlings quoted 45@ 
55c for No. 1’s, 25@30c for No. 2’s and 
20c for clips. Pickled skins were well 
sold recently at $3.75 per doz. at Chi- 
cago for Feb.-Mar. skins, with $4.00 
per doz. last reported at New York. 
Packer wool pelts quoted $2.85@2.90 
per cwt. live lamb. Outside small pack- 
er lamb pelts moving at $1.85@2.00 


selected. 
New York. 
PACKER HIDES—Couple cars Feb. 
native steers reported this week at 


916c, steady with western market. One 
packer still holding Feb. hides intact. 


CALFSKINS — Calfskins easier, in 
line with western market. Car collec- 
tors’ 4-5’s sold at 90c; light calf in 
better demand than heavies and 5-7’s 
last sold at $1.15@1.25 but buyers’ 
ideas lower; car collectors’ 7-9’s sold at 
$1.30, off 10c; mixed car packer calf 
sold at $1.60 for 7-9’s and $2.30 for 
9-12’s, both 10c off. 


Se ae 
N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, Mar. 3, 1934—Close: Mar. 
8.75n; June 10.60 sale; Sept. 11.00@ 
11.10; Dec. 11.55 sale; sales 9 lots. 
Closing unchanged to 15 points lower. 

Monday, Mar. 5, 1984—Close: Mar. 
8.50n; June 10.40@10.55; Sept. 10.98 
sale; Dec. 11.45 sale; sales 8 lots. 
yg 2@25 points lower than Satur- 

ay. 


Tuesday, Mar. 6, 1984—Close: Mar. 
8.40n; June 10.35b; Sept. 10.90 sale; 


Dec. 11.30b; sales 8 lots. Closing 5@ 
15 points lower. 
Wednesday, Mar. 7, 19384—Close: 


Mar. 8.00b; June 10.80 sale; Sept. 10.72 
@10.80; Dec. 11.15@11.25; sales 10 lots. 
Closing 5@40 points lower. 

Thursday, Mar. 8, 1934—Close: Mar. 
8.00n; June 10.30 sale; Sept. 10.84- 
10.85; Dec. 11.25@11.85; sales 21 lots. 
Closing unchanged to 12 points higher. 

Friday, Mar. 9, 1934.— Close: Mar. 
8.05n; June 10.835@10.50; Sept. 10.90 
sale; Dec. 11.30b; sales 14 lots. Closing 
5@6 points higher. 


— 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Mar. 9, 1934, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Mar. 9. week. 1933. 

Spr. nat. 

OtEB. ... 
Hvy. nat. strs. 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 

Hvy. butt brnd’d 

. Re g 9% 
9 


--- 94@10n 9% @10n 5%@ 6n 
ae ae 2 
944n 914n 5yon 


@ 3" 


in 
Hvy. Col. strs. 5n 
Ex-light Tex. 

Co ee 9 9 @ Sn 
Brnd’d cows. 9 9 5n 
Hvy. nat. cows 9n 9 5 
Lt. nat. cows 9 9% 5b 
Nat. bulls .. 6% 64 4 @ 4%n 
Brnd’d bulls. 54@ 6n 6n 34%@ 4n 
Calfskins ...12 15 14 18n , @ 9n 

6 


Kips, nat....114%@12n 12 13 
Kips, ov-wt..10%@lin 11 12 
Kips, brnd’d. 9%4n 9%@10 5 
ks, reg... 75 7 37% 
Slunks, hris..40 50 40 50 30 @35 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
c per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 





1 


Nat. all-wts.. @ 9 9% 544n 
Branded .... 8% 8% 5n 
Nat. bulls .. 6 6%n 6 64n 4n 
Brnd’d bulls. 54@ 6n 54%@ 6n 344n 
Calfskins ...11 12 12 14 6%4@ Tin 
BEE sctceoes 10% 11% =6%4%@ 7%n 
Slunks, reg. .55 60 55 60 35 
Slunks, hris..30 @35 30 35 25 


COUNTRY HIDES. 





Hvy. steers... 64@ 64 6%@ 
Hvy. cows .. 64@ 6% 6%4@ 
es 7 74 #7 
Extremes ... 8 8% 8 @ 
BE. Svcccee 44% 4% 4%@ 
Calfskins ... 8% 

EE ateasee 814 @ 
Light calf...50 60n 50 
Deacons ....50 60n 50 ¢ 
Slunks, reg.. 20n 

Slunks, hris. 10n 
Horsehides ..2.85@3.40 2.85 


Pkr. lambs... 


ee eeeeee 


ml. pkr. 

lambs Sy ee ed 1.85@2.00 50n 
Pkr. shearlgs.85 @90 85 40n 
Dry pelts ...17 @18 17 18 54@ 7 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Chicago, Mar. 8, 1934. 

CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Strictly good and choice year- 
lings and fed steers scaling up to 1,400 
Ilbs., strong to 25c higher; all others, 
uneven, mostly steady to strong. There 
was more or less of a “specialty” 
market for outstanding weighty steers 
and all yearlings grading strictly good 
and better; toppy light yearlings very 
scarce. There was a sizable run 
weighty steers in crop, and general de- 
mand was very narrow in sympathy 
with sluggish dressed trade. Extreme 
top, $7.50; best 1,203-lb. steers, $7.40; 
1,318 lbs., $7.35; 1,418 lbs., $7.00; prime 
1,582 lIbs., $6.00; numerous loads big 
weights, $4.75@5.75; best heifers, $6.25. 
General yearling and butcher heifer 
market closed 15@25c higher; fat cows, 
steady to 25c higher; cutter cows, 25c 
lower; bulls, about steady; vealers, 
largely $1.00 lower; bulk, $4.50@5.50 
late; selects, $6.25@6.50. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Weights below 220 lbs., 15@25c lower; 
others and packing sows, generally 
around 25c higher, price spread between 
200 Ibs. and 300 lbs. being 20c today 
against 60c last Friday. There was a 
41 per cent decrease in receipts from a 
week earlier; late top, $4.75; bulk 180 
to 300 Ibs., $4.50@4.70; big weights, 
down to $4.25 or below; 140 to 170 lbs., 
unevenly $3.50@4.50; pigs, $2.50@3.50; 
packing sows, $3.65@4.00. 


SHEEP—Compared with last Friday: 
Fat lambs, 65@90c lower; bulk, 75c or 
more off; aged sheep weak. Reaction 
in dressed trade was principal factor in 
sharp takeoff from extremes of a week 
ago. All buying interests were bearish 
throughout period; week’s top $9.50 
paid early; closing top, $9.25 to small 
killers, with bulk to other interests 
around $9.00@9.10, some as low as 
$8.75. Clipped lambs and yearlings 
were practically absent this week; few 
fall shorn lambs, $8.50 Tuesday; scat- 
tered native ewes, $3.50@5.50, mostly 
$5.00 upward on desirable quality. 


~ de - 
When in need of expert packinghouse 


workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Kansas City, Kans., Mar. 8, 1934. 

CATTLE—All classes of fed steers 
and yearlings met a limited demand this 
week, and closing levels are unevenly 
weak to 25c lower than last Friday. 
Shipping demand was narrow all week, 
and the better grades of all weights 
show the full decline. The week’s top 
rested at $6.60 on choice 936- to 1,175- 
lb. weights, while best 1,377-lb. aver- 
ages went at $6.00. Bulk of fed offer- 
ings cleared from $4.75@5.75. Fed 
heifers and mixed yearlings ruled 
steady to 15c lower, while the better 
grades of slaughter cows are 25c off. 
Government buying of cutter cows was 
discontinued, and declines of 50@75c 
were registered, with most sales at 
$1.25@2.25. Bulls are 15@25c lower; 
vealers, mostly 50c off; late top, $6.00. 

HOGS—tTrade in hogs was very un- 
even throughout week. Although re- 
ceipts have been light at all points, 
very little strength was noted in values. 
Local prices were slightly lower at the 
opening, but closing levels are about 
steady with last Friday. Shippers paid 
$4.30 late in week for choice 180- to 
230-lb. weights, while government con- 
tracts ranged up to $4.25 for around 
200-lb. averages. Packers stopped at 
$4.15 on best heavies. Unfinished light 
hogs have been numerous all week, and 
some of the inferior grades have been 
very hard to sell. Packing sows are 
slightly lower, with $3.35@3.75 taking 
most of this class. 

SHEEP—After reaching the highest 
levels in several years last week, fat 
lambs trade took a downward swing, 
and prices declined mostly $1.00 as com- 
pared with a week ago. Choice fed 
lambs sold at $9.35 on Monday, but at 
close a similar kind had to sell at $8.85 
and down. Late sales of natives 
stopped at $8.75, and fall shorn offer- 
ings brought $7.60. Mature sheep are 
steady to strong; best fat ewes, $5.40. 


———— 
ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. 


East St. Louis, IIl., Mar. 8, 1934. 
CATTLE—Light receipts promoted 


considerable irregularity in cattle here 
during past week, with the predominate 
price trend lower. Compared with last 
Friday: Steers closed 15@25c lower; 
mixed yearlings and heifers, 25c or 
more lower; cow stuff, 25c off; bulls, 15c 
lower; vealers 75c, lower. Top steers 
registered $6.15 and averaged 1,130 
Ibs., with bulk of steers $4.50@5.40, 
Mixed yearlings and heifers in good 
and choice flesh bulked at $5.25@5.65, 
A top of $6.00 paid for mixed yearlings, 
Medium fleshed kinds cleared largely at 
$4.25@4.75. Most beef cows sold from 
$2.75@3.50; top, $4.25. Low cutters, 
$1.25@1.75. Sausage bulls registered a 
high of $3.25 early in week; closing 
top, $3.10; late top on yealers, $6.25. 

HOGS—Swine prices declined 10@ 
25c or more in the face of decreased 
supplies. The Thursday top was $4.65, 
compared with a high for the week of 
$4.75. Bulk of 170- to 280-lb. weights 
finished at $4.50@4.65; packing sows, 
$3.40@3.60. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs declined 50c@ 
$1.00 this week, other classes being too 
scarce to quote. City butchers paid up 
to $10.25 early in the week, but bulk of 
wooled lambs finished to all interests 
at $8.75@9.00; fat ewes, $4.50@5.25. 


— 
OMAHA 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 
Omaha, Neb., Mar. 8, 1934. 

CATTLE—Moderate receipts failed 
to furnish strength to market, and on 
most killing classes prices have turned 
lower. Strictly choice fed steers and 
yearlings were an exception and are 
fully steady to in extremes 25c higher. 
Plainer grades are unevenly barely 
steady to 25c lower than Friday of last 
week. Heifers also are barely steady 
to in extremes 25c lower. Cows lost 
25@50c, mostly 50c, with extremes off 
slightly more on cutter grades. Bulls 
are 25c lower, and vealers weak to 50c 
lower. Choice 1,305-lb. steers earned 
$6.75 and 1,102-lb. long yearlings $7.00. 
Choice 1,725-lb. steers sold at $5.50 
and 2,013-lb. weights, $4.60. 

HOGS—Compared with last Satur- 
day, hog prices strong to 10c higher. 
Thursday’s top, $4.25, with following 
bulks: 200 to 300 lbs., $4.10@4.25; 300 
to 350 Ibs., $3.90@4.10; 160 to 200 lbs., 
$3.50@4.15; 140 to 160 Ibs., $3.25@3.50; 
pigs, $2.00@3.00; packing sows, $3.40 
@3.60; stags, $2.50@3.00. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices were sub- 
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Graybill & Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 
KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


™ hrc A Geeiy Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 








Hogs — Sheep = Calves = Cattle 
Hi. L. SPARKS & CO. 


National Stock Yards, Ill_—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 
































Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 








HOG BUYERS ONLY 


Watkins-Potts-Walker 





National Stock Yards Indianapolis 
Indianapolis, Indiana Illinois Indiana 
Phone East 21 Phone Lincoln 3007 
—— 
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jected to a sharp downward revision 
with comparisons with last Friday 75c 
to $1.00 down. /Yearlings, 25@50c 
lower; matured sheep, about steady; 
Thursday’s bulk, good and choice fed 
wooled lambs, $8.50@8.85; top, $8.90; 
fed clipped lambs, $7.00@7.60; good and 
choice yearlings, $6.25@8.00; good and 
choice ewes, $4.00@5.40. 


——------ 
SIOUX CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Sioux City, Ia., Mar. 8, 1934. 

CATTLE—Strictly good and choice 
beef steers and yearlings were scarce 
this week, but rank and file showed 
25c loss. Plain half-fat light yearlings 
found dull demands and some reduc- 
tions amounted to 50c from last Fri- 
day. Best light yearlings made $6.35, 
but strictly choice were quoted around 
$7.00. Medium weight beeves went at 
$6.00, and majority turned at $4.50@ 
5.50 as general quality appeared plain. 
Fat she stock registered 25@50c down- 
turns, with lower grade heifers and 
cows Off most. Good heifers cleared 
around $5.00@5.25. Beef cows bulked 
at $2.75@3.25, and most low cutters 
and cutters earned $1.75@2.25. Bulls 
eased, and medium grades cleared at 
$2.75 down. Vealers remained firm; 
choice, $5.50 freely. 

HOGS—Light receipts here and else- 
where failed to stimulate a substantial 
advance to hog prices, and compared 
with last Friday most slaughter classes 
showed a strong to 10c higher turn. 
Thursday’s top reached $4.20; bulk of 
180- to 300-lb. weights, $4.00@4.15; 
good and choice 300- to 360-lb. butch- 
ers, $3.85@4.00; most 140- to 170-lb. 
averages, $3.25@4.00; packing sows, 
$3.50@3.60. 

SHEEP—A very narrow demand fea- 
tured lamb trade this week, and buyers 
were able to enforce drastic declines of 
75@85c despite small receipts. Early 
top rested at $9.25, but late high topped 
at $8.85, with bulk around $8.65@8.85. 
Supply of yearlings was very scarce; 
best, to $7.85. Fat ewes closed 15@25c 
rere several loads fed westerns, $5.40 


5) cadiliiten 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., March 7, 1934. 

CATTLE—Compared with Friday of 
last week, slaughter steers and year- 
ling prices were steady to 25c lower 
but showed a tendency late to recover 
part of the decline. Cows were weak 
to 25c lower and bulls 10@15c off. 
Vealers broke 50c@$1.00 to the low- 
est point since January. Medium to 
good slaughter steers turned at $4.50 
@5.50, good yearlings quotable up to 
$6.15. Most heifers brought $3.00@ 
0.00, good lightweights up to $5.75. 
Butcher cows sold at $2.50@3.50, cut- 
ter grades at $1.25@2.25. Medium to 
good bulls turned at $2.35@2.85. De- 
sirable vealers bulked late at $4.00@ 
5.50, with choice selections at $6.00. 

HOGS—Dullness of demand has re- 
sulted in lowering of hog prices this 
week, better 170- to 280-lb. weights 
selling today at $4.00@4.10. Heavier 
weights and medium grades were down 
to $3.80 or below, better 160- to 170-lb., 
$3.75@4.10, desirable 130- to 160-lb., 


Week ending March 10, 1934 


‘trade this week. 


$3.00@3.75, killer pigs, 
most sows $3.35@3.60. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs have de- 
clined about $1.00 since last Wednes- 
day, while fat ewes held about steady. 
Fat natives sold largely at $8.50 to- 
day, while better grade fed lambs car- 
ried bids of $8.75. Common and medium 
native lambs brought $6.50@8.00, fat 
native ewes $3.50@5.25. 


es ee 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. 


Des Moines, Ia., Mar. 8, 1934. 


Abnormally light hog receipts at 22 
concentration points and 7 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota and rela- 
tively high prices as compared with 
surrounding central markets featured 
Prices held fairly 
even until mid-week, when a weaker 
undertone prevailed, but the loss was 
regained on Thursday’s advance. Cur- 
rent prices were more even and litile 
changed from last week’s close. Best 
prices on light and medium weights are 
around 10c lower, but heavy weights 
and packing sows are 5@10c higher for 
the week. Late bulk good to choice 
180 to 240 lbs., $4.10@4.35; some long 
hauled carloads, to $4.40; 250 to 280 
Ibs., $3.95@4.25; 280 to 325 lbs., $3.75 
@4.00; most packing sows, $3.25@3.60. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 22 concentration points and 
packing plants for the week ended Mar. 
8, were as follows: 


$2.50@3.00, 


This Last 

week. week 
oe ee ee 23,700 
a Ee eer 9,100 28,900 
i. Sy Ucn vewunenwebou 21,300 55,500 
, * * eee 12,600 19,200 
LS GENIE: Sika twas nardia wnhieecatseds 13,500 25,300 
Gs BENS ik:s-0n ta 2escsecuen 18,000 16,100 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Mar. 3, 1934: 





At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Mar. 3...... 184,000 469,000 263,000 
Previous week ..........202,000 584,000 253,000 
1933 150,000 463,000 1,000 
1932 ... ¥ 536,000 326,000 
1931 494,000 345,000 
1930 697,000 362,000 
1929 683,000 307,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

I Ps Bie i n0.0 05 0ecsceceneurwed 390,000 
ne rer 516,000 
EL «Sigg thao veawediawicwore ewieoaieien acnniennn 
TEED. cb esvcceseceseesceseveseseseeseseooee 429,000 
See re 427,000 
TE avextdsenene vd ensWadentenaebbeeoeeeee 625,000 
BE es0wsecdwtquaeesensiesesasseneeenntet 589,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Mar. 3...... 142,000 351,000 187,000 
Previous week .......... 154,000 452,000 190,000 
BEE Hue hewe ton ewe seneeere 111, 334,000 230,000 
DE Winceweneon-vaseeekeie 114,000 376,000 210,000 
BE sce c6ncceeecentecins 120,000 377,000 270,000 
BED ee ndscdcuncghexenwnnt 140,000 561,000 273,000 
TE excascecentcouseeees 130,000 520,000 224,000 










Detroit,Mich. Dayton,Ohio 
La Fayette, Ind. 
Louisville,Ky. Cincinnati,Ohio 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week March 1: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 








Prey. week 
week 1933. 

MND b cisSecedduunees $ 6.50 $ 4.25 
Sn, eee ee 6.00 4.50 

ED sawed aeann wale 5.25 3.75 
ea ose 4 4.75 3.35 
Edmonton ........ _ \ 4.50 3.50 
Prince Albert .... eos eee 4.00 cess 
Moose Jaw ...... ee 4.50 3.25 
Saskatoon ...........++. 4.50 3.25 
I ciiewsesekseieuse $ 9.50 $ 7.50 
Se ae 8.50 6.75 
WEE <ccccccccnccee 7.50 6.50 
ae eo 5.00 4.50 
EE, 6 vicn.cle'g wee asad 5.00 5.00 
Prince Albert eee ones 
BNE OT wedasesciivene 6.50 5.50 
rer ee 5.50 5.00 

SELECT BACON HOGS. 

EE cahwakcececnsece $10.40 $10.25 9 4.65 
EE aa ninanrcaeasxnian 10.50 10.25 4.75 

_ | ER eee .50 4.00 
EE RRs wacieans oni 9.50 9.15 3.50 
EE 9.50 9.40 3.65 
Prince Albert .......... 9.60 9.20 3.70 
PE GF ncceewcawens 9.65 9.25 3.75 
Saskatoon ...........+. 9.60 9.20 3.70 
ee eer : $ 8.00 $ 6.25 
Montreal .... 7.00 6.00 5.50 
Winnipeg ... 6.75 5.25 
Calgary .... 6.00 4.00 
Edmonton 6.00 4.35 
BEINGS AGRE ..cccccces eee 4.25 aie 
Moose Jaw .........s00. 6.75 6.00 4.25 
BORRNOE cccccccecccces 5.75 coos 4.25 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN FEBRUARY. 

Receipts, weights and range of top 
prices of hogs at National Stock Yards, 
Ill., for February, 1934, with compari- 
sons, as reported by H. L. Sparks & Co.: 


Feb., Feb., 

1934. 1933. 

Receipts, number ............ 201,857 196,933 

Average weight, lbs........... 206 213 
? prices: 

ET suas icheuenn nein $5.00 $4.05 

BE. is 66000 eb4nGaresien 3.80 3.35 

RVGTNGD CIE cccicccetensevese 4.24 3.48 


Receipts continue to include a good 
many lights and pigs and reports from 
the country indicate that supplies of 
these kinds are plentiful. Outlook 
points to a sufficient supply of hogs 
right along for domestic needs. 


a 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Mar. 2, 1934, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 





Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

March 2. week. 1933. 
OO 136,908 130,986 111,997 
Kansas City, Kan........ 71,827 69,919 53,452 
CE cwekavecetewssawale 53,927 67,623 45,271 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 53,869 47,909 66,726 
Ca 49,468 51,828 32,015 
TE. JORG wcccccccccccee Se |6EE 6,958 
My GT akcncrcabereeees 37,068 39,700 20,507 
N. Y., Newark & J. C... 51,014 44,559 47,416 
MN Sissacdecabnewee 482,787 483,407 414,342 





yers Exclusively 

Nashville,Tenn. Omaha,Neb, 

S$ Indianapolis, Ind. 
Montgomery, Ala. Sioux City, la. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, ogy I 


1934, with comparisons, 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. 
Armour and Co. ........ 5,646 
Swikt B CO. ..cccccccece 4,601 
Morris & Co. ........0- 2,447 
Wire. & OO. .cccccccccs 5,466 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co. 1,755 
G. H. Hammond Co. 2,494 


McNeill & Libby... ‘ 580 


Libby, See 
GREENS cccccccovecooces ,612 
OUNCES cccccccccccccccces 3,044 


Co., 591 hogs; 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., 


Boyd, Lunham & 























Hogs. 
6,673 
2,168 


4,635 
1,206 
18,894 
30,894 

















are reported to T 


Sheep. 
6,344 
12,173 
5,092 
6,484 


8,764 


, 


Brennan Pkg. Co., 2,023 hogs; saeepnet Pkg. 
50., 677 
2,981 hogs; Agar 


hogs; 














Kg. Co., 4,592 hogs. 
Total: 42,645 cattle, 7,394 calves, 75,334 hogs, 
42,757 sheep. 
Not including 1,640 cattle, 1,776 calves, 43,585 
hogs and 6,955 sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,943 453 4,309 4,220 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 3,999 900 813 4,986 
Morris & Co....... 2,467 20 251 2,768 
Swift & Co......... 3,234 794 8,645 5,814 
Wilson & Co....... 2,860 715 7 3,822 
Independent Pkg. Co. .... une 2 cone 
Others cecvceccooece ,859 446 3,439 1,675 
Total ....... ..++-20,862 4,028 19,938 23,285 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Armour and Co.........- 5,735 14,788 8,253 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.......-. 4,442 9,340 11,694 
G PRE. GWOccccvccceces 748 6,214 
Morris & CO......-.++++ 2,216 1,996 3,507 
Swift & Co......cccccece 5,240 6,938 11, _ 
GERARD cccccecccesccceccs 15,283 
Eagle Pkg. Co., 6 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pks. 
Co., 30 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 33 cattle; 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 74 cattle; J. Roth "& Sons, 51 
cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 58 cattle; Lincoln 
Pkg. Co., 296 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 74 cattle: 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 121 cattle; Wilson & Co., 1,328 
cattle. 
Total: 20,452 cattle and calves; 54,559 hogs; 
35,407 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,180 1,664 5,043 1,808 
Swift & Co......... 3,110 1,884 4,025 2,158 
Morris & Co........ 914 ott 448 
Hunter Pkg. Co..... 1,169 tt 1,326 41 
Krey Pkg. Co....... ones wae 2,297 
Heil Pkg. Co....... —— «222 2,185 
Shippers ..cccsccoee 1,670 2,130 15,653 
OtherB ..ccccccseces 2,708 780 15,304 
Betad ccccccccoses 11,751 7,346 45,833 6,051 
Not including 2,198 cattle, 3,177 calves, 26,270 
hogs and 776 sheep bought direct. 
8ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Sieloff Pkg. Co.. 66 32 400 coke 
American Pkg. Co. ovee cove 166 161 
Laclede Pkg. Co... 39 476 sine 
Krey Pkg. Co...... once eeu 561 “ane 
Sokolik Pkg. Co.... 4 7 coe 118 
Glazer exe. pad peees ot a eaee 2 
Stoats Pkg. Co..... wees case 
Shippers .cccccccses eeee 146 843 895 
OURCTS ccccccccccces 248 69 265 5 
Total cccccccccces 378 318 2,711 1,181 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hog Sheep. 
Swift & Co......... 2,724 544 10,078 13,209 
Asmneur and Co..... 3,167 480 8,432 7,666 
Others ...-ccccccces - 1,086 152 1,546 2,456 
Total .ccccccceses 6. OTT 1,176 20,056 23,331 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,923 218 13,622 6,858 
Armour and Co. 3,630 229 15,559 17,287 
Swift & Co.... 2,946 205 6.150 6,132 
Shippers .. 1,737 6,209 2,778 
Others 22 7 41 oun 
Total .ccccccccess 11,462 659 41,581 22,055 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,031 586 2,572 228 
Wilson & Co....... 1,8 588 2,694 627 
CURES ccccccccccece 18 401 ooee 
otal .cccccccccce 4,056 1,192 5,667 755 
Not } ating 21 cattle and 1,525 hogs bought 
direct 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 4,073 4,917 7,336 3,593 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 392 1,529 cose case 
Swift & Co........ 4,729 17,207 12,420 6,394 
United Pkg. Co..... 2,337 104 ovege ees 
GHD cvcccccccesce 1,162 5 9,427 480 
BUD wcvcsvdccnss 12,693 18,762 29,183 10,467 
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WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 1,193 569 1,506 3,135 
Dold Pkg. Co....... 566 39 =1,086 151 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 9 nate Kote 
ne ag onme 103 ones 
Fred Dold —. 103 403 
ne RT Pkg. Co.. 54 116 
PI ccewsencctes . 2,0: 028 608 3,111 3,286 
Not including 2,025 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swit & OW scccces 817 175) =—-11,549 + 15,932 
Armour and Co. 698 216 1,068 13,194 
ea 1,557 201 2,038 9,877 
po eee 8,072 592 4,655 39,003 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Pieukinten Pkg. > 1,174 17,666 6,837 420 
Uv. B. Co., N. ¥ 35 eves «oes eeee 
Bimbier Co., 
Harrison, N. 
The Layton Co. 
R. Gumz & Co. 10 
Armour and Co., 3,879 
Armour and Co ooee 
oe Co 
Shippers .. 19 
Others 467 
WOR ccccccvccees 3,740 12,041 8,640 657 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,906 727 9,565 2,458 
Armour and Co..... 407 49 «1,2 eee 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 10 cose 426 
Brown Bros. ....... 158 23 102 
Stumpf Bros. ...... énes 122 < 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 90 eee 122 
Indiana Prov. Co... 34 9 248 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 23 cece 195 
Maass-Hartman Co. 15 4 “ewe cece 
Art Wabnitz ....... 17 32 — 16 
eee 1,817 2,066 16,185 3,383 
WD Sccvsecccesss 411 126, 290 338 
DR ccccesessees 4,888 3,036 28,464 6,195 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Galva Gem... ec. 15 oeee 77 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... 8 606 415 re 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,072 214 5,004 299 
Kroger G. & B. ee 63 2,311 eens 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co. 4 owen 274 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 15 coos 2,868 
A. Sander Pkg. Co. 3 nae 325 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 186 162 ones 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 10 coos 2,861 
John F. Stegner Co. 366 209 naan eats 
WEEE sccceséeces 28 963 3,345 47 
GO ecveverscceses 1,170 465 317 90 
EE “indakeneien 5,384 1,058 16,740 513 


Not including 1,137 cattle, 62 calves, 2,645 hogs 
and 455 sheep bought direct. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended March 3, 1934, with comparisons: 
























CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
Mar. 3. week. 1933 
Chicago ..... -- 42,645 42,494 29,119 
ser ay City - 20,362 20,896 17,359 
Ct sabéssecssrecenne 20,452 20,351 14,367 
East St Sas 11,751 11,567 10,604 
ID Sabir aaraig pai woreh igs 37 425 eece 
i ED eenecveccecvns 6,97 7,753 5,495 
EE SE xencvccncesece 11,462 11,493 7,064 
Oklahoma City ......... 4,056 3,911 2,920 
cee 2,028 1,860 ,668 
NEE: Grd dibdhinw a oh wwaeiinn ,07 3,044 2,618 
is DE cxckenecdencecins 12,693 11,978 9,435 
eee 3,74 »301 3,116 
PEED coccevececece 4,888 5,665 3,077 
WEEE | abaeraeusceues 5,384 2,871 2,037 
UE. dd auehacecccneee 149,888 148,609 108,879 
HOGS. 
CY cicteecewnteebeea 75,334 103,157 58,607 
Kansas City 19,938 27,135 0,204 
maha ..... 54,559 85,884 53,748 
East St. Louis 45,833 51,021 50, '975 
ee SMUD cccece 2,711 2,730 
St. Joseph .. 20,056 35,962 19,843 
Sioux City .... 41,581 63,420 38,013 
Oklahoma City 5,667 5,654 9,163 
Wichita 111 3,863 6,917 
iver 4,655 5,410 5,716 
St. Paul 29,183 37,123 253 
Milwaukee 8,640 ,891 8,701 
Indianapolis 28,464 28,635 23,010 
Cincinnati 16,740 14,782 17,403 
reer 356,472 473,667 350,553 
SHEEP 
BED niteye des ateccquwe 42,757 50,296 70,569 
Kansas City ............ 23,285 27,009 35,565 
EL swsvenwseeeewasigne 35,407 27,582 30,395 
ee Mts SOO ccccccccs 6,051 7,334 1 
i =e 1,181 583 inne 
aera = 331 17,405 23,696 
ET an be.ceveatones 2,055 16,848 13,247 
Oklahoma City ......... 755 461 1,619 
WE Sevccccenrceseee 3,286 2,655 5,523 

































Denver ..... 39,003 31,760 33,526 

St. Paul .. 10,467 13,388 17,888 

Milwaukee 55 701 585 

Indianapolis . 6,195 5,974 5,232 

Cincinnati 51 1,204 2,323 

CD. dieéscevedaxnscbee 214,843 203,200 246,272 
—@——_ 

Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Steck Yards for current and comparative periods: 
RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., Feb. 26...15 1,984 42,536 9,728 
Tues., Feb. 27.. 1,972 29,767 11,219 
Wed., Feb. 28... 1,669 25,178 485 
Thurs., March 1.. 2,318 11,766 8,685 
Fri., March 2.... 979 9,433 12,061 
Sat., March 3. 2 2,000 6,000 
Total this week. .43,957 9,112 120,680 52,169 
Previous week ..45,706 9,411 147,841 60,358 
. fF ee 0,326 7,278 113,111 74,838 
Two years ago...35,378 7,703 116,928 57,267 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., Feb. 26.... 3,890 226 7,727 2,448 
Tues., Feb. 27.... 2,730 281 3,326 1,704 
Wed., Feb. 28.... 2,757 176 2,143 20 
Thurs., March 1.. 1,746 78 2,452 1,485 
Fri., March 2.... 475 16 2,732 2,247 
Sat., March 3.... 100 oven 500 1,000 
Total this week. .11,698 777 ~=18,890 8,904 
Previous week ...11,299 635 29:466 10,859 
) 2 aa 8,830 503 12,579 22,443 
Two years ago...10,894 505 254 21,611 


Total receipts for month and year to Mar, 3, 
with comparisons: 


—March—— ar——. 

1934, 1933. 1934. 1933. 
Gattle ..ccee 10,842 13,378 —— 305,490 
Calves ...... 3,497 3,815 5,650 60,912 
Hogs ....... 23,199 47,056 1, 469° 104 1,270,150 
ee 26,746 31,002 535,068 736,640 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs, 
Week ended Mar. 3..$ ® 70 $4.55 $4.50 $ 9.75 
Previous week ..... 5.50 4.45 4.50 9.30 
BE caveedesewsnes wa 4.85 3.50 2.25 5.45 
ED serevaneduven ecuwe 6.25 4.15 2.85 6.15 
ME - kadueigueocesce 8.35 7.10 4.10 8.00 
| ee 12. 25 10.80 5.00 10.45 
era 12.3 10.85 7.25 16.45 
Av. 1929-1933 ....$ 8.80 $ 7.30 $4.30 $ 9.30 

SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Weeek ended Mar. 3.... 32,300 101,900 43,300 
PrevieGs WOOK ..cccccece 34,407 118,375 49,499 
ME wevevdevdidcasnbonct 21,496 100,532 52,395 
SET  deWsbatwesekowsasene 24' 484 94,674 856 
SE. Gila ve boeanacedeeetind 25,840 105,767 49,100 
EN shsoninecevecnaweus : 22/291 | 90/070 53,601 
BD died. antercowecnnmase 25,557 128,829 49,389 


*Saturday, Mar. 3, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 





Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices— 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended Mar. 3. = 700 224 $4.95 $ 4.55 
Previous week ...... 841 226 4.75 4.45 
DE Wed waseugeneesnad Hs ait 234 3.90 3.50 
SEE ‘dk-srewundeakesee 116,928 238 4.60 4.25 
MEE. cn hedsthtnocenicaian 184,462 235 7.65 7.00 
SE anudupesrecaeesee 164,242 399 11.50 10.90 
BEE tencectesyecscees 183,137 _230 11.40 10.85 
Av. 1929-1933 ...... 142,4 400 233 '$ 7.80 $ 7.10 
*Receipts and average weight for week ending 


Mar. 3, 1934, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS, 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended March 2, 1934, with com- 
parisons: 


Co 8 Se ee 136,908 
EE TE. ébtha tks x ceuitececadewbe onal 130,986 
0 Ree eee 111, 
BE 424.ceueesdeeusdbecoww ar aeueceeeaeee 108, 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 





and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
March 8, 1934, were as follows: 
Week 
ended, Prev. 
Mar. 8. week. 
Packers’ purchases .............. 46,512 64,015 
EO eee 18,830 52,003 
Shippers’ purchases .............. 13,434 23,78 
ME. -ceetice se beabe bh pacweswexar 78,776 139,952 


How do your men trim hams? It 
might pay you to have them read 
“PoRK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
visioner’s latest book. 


The National Provisioner 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS SRO «+ +--+s+--es A a ae RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 
ial reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- St. Paul ............0+- 19,756 25,892 23,286 SATURDAY, MARCH 83, 1934. 
SIDNER show the number of livestock slaugh- Milwaukee ........-cee08 7,752 7,161 8,313 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee ee ee ee ee chal 430,538 548,945 445,856 Chicago ............. sees 400 2,000 600 
, CATTLE. Kansas City 150 100 ones 
a o SHEEP. Omaha 38 .< = 
Or. 
hae ~ | Prev. week, Chicago ........ssccseces 40,948 54,679 62,107 - —- we 100 "500 1,500 
Mar. 3. week. TOG, Mee GU cccccccceces 23,285 27,008 35,565 sioux 100 500 1.000 
2 OMARE wcccccccccesccccce 37,267 31,266 29,724 t. Pau! 250 800 "400 
AGO wc reerereccereces 33,673 83,508 320, East St. Louis ......... 704 5,186 5,109 Fort Worth 100 200 100 
Kansas City , 25,970 17,359 s+” Joseph 20,875 16.733 22,436 444; sa 400 
MEE, viccesoce -- 18,854 19,967 13,752 Sioux city 1222 2IIIII! 19585 15361 18.469 Milwaukee So | sand 
Fast St. Louis 15,287 15,816 13,537 aa inne halite 3/286 2’ 655 5.523 enver 
St. Joseph 7,188 8,616 5,978 Fort Worth ............ 3,076 3,404 7,103 Loulsville > ss 
Sioux City 10,397 10,582 6,256 Philadelphia 5 263 4.512 8,242 chita 1.500 1 
Wichita 2,636 2,647 «2,045 Todianapolis ............. 3,363 _ 886 1,659 Jndianapolis ............. - SS 
rt Worth 4,286 5,398 3,868 “New York & Jersey City. 52,777 51,843 61,033 FyttSbuUreh .......--.+.-+ "id01.400 308 
Philadelphia -- 1,720 1,601 2,118 Oijanoma City 7 OS ORR "461 «1619 «Cincinnati ..........++- tof 
Indianapolis .. .. 2,060 2,170 io” goed 446 941 2216 ES ee 100 . oeee 
New York & Jersey City. 9,435 9,384 Me) wee eee 39.003 31.760 4167 DOAGRVEND cece cccccccce ee 100 500 400 
en SRY +++ 100+. oo 2 f & oe .........:.- oe a ee ees - oe 
ae... 3084 13.528 3 a8 Milwaukee ....+.+++.+++- 557 609585 MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1934. 
St Pawl ..ccccccccccece # g . Total 265,267 258,470 280,534 
° GRR TS Ne PRE RES See Se tse ste resenesiens , , , NMR cx geaccocyecccone 14,000 22,000 19,000 
—_ . sidiaaal Kansas City ........2.., 10,000 3:500 — 9,000 
OE crcticcheusensueeee 155,661 161,328 113,271 Omaha .....- Seasicnes Sia 11,000 12908 4,500 
. Bcc ccccccvcccese ’ ’ . 
HOGS. NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. Bt —_ Re oe x 2.500 8,500 5,000 
MAM ccs seecicuomnncn 101,745 128,477 101,150 : : WOE CE oscecces. SE : : 
Kansas Gity .ccc.cccccs: 7827 “691919 ‘sé.a52 _ Receipts of livestock at New York ge bau 21000000000 3,800 4,500 5,000 
A Ream Sass: 41,085 67,567 40.770 markets for week ended March 3, 1934: Fort Worth .........:: > 1,200 600 300 
Bast St. Louis ....:.... 30,180 321496 37.057 Milwaukee ......-.-+s0+- 600 800 400 
EMME scccncvecersas 18,619 35,498 18,642 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Denver ............ «ees» 2,600 1,600 7,000 
EEE sociees ens. sieie’ 36,393 57,652 31,824 Jersey City ........ 4,636 7,759 4,733 33,911 Louisville .......... eoeee 400 900 400 
tS Gpeablntabaapebanaaesehat he 5,136 7,686 9,084 Central Union ...... S006 2SEE nice TMB WEEE nce cenccccccccce 900 1,400 500 
Fort Worth ..........:: 8,282 9,079 7.685 New York ......... 280 2'626 14,431 2,547 Indianapolis ........... -- 600 4,000 1,000 
Philadelphia .......----. 16,489 17,142 19,807 Pittsburgh ..........0.. > 400 3,000 800 
Indianapolis ............. 11,008 38,751 18,450 Total ........000. 7,360 11,629 19,164 44,186 Cincinnati .............. 4,400 800 
New York & Jersey City. 48,354 45,619 48,636 Previous week ..... 8,300 a ao os nee stat eeeeeeeeeees “< a > 
Oklahoma Se. caentaees Ve 8,543 9,163 Two weeks ago .... 7,697 13,4! . A mate ee 600 300 
Oklahoma City 500 300 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1934, 
: : : CUM os ince sen ..... 5,500 12,000 — 8,000 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, March 8, 1984, Kansas Gity (2222/2252. 4.500 2,500 5,000 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: + ge a  phpepeenaaash re Me 4 oeee 
Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- © CHICAGO. E. ST.LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. Sst. Joseph .............. 1,300 4,800 3,000 
ing pigs excluded) : i ea «eee. 2,500 5,500 3,000 
Lt. It, (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch..... $8.50@ 4.40 $3.25@ 4.50 $3.25@ 3.90 $8.35@ 4.15 $3.25@ 4.20 By RE aeesoennens lie le 4 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) - 410@ 4.65 “4.15@ 4.60 3.50@ 4.10 3.85@ 4.30 3.90@ 4.25 witwaukee wo "200 «1,500 300 
450@ 4.70 4.55@ 4.65 3.90@ 4.20 415@ 4.30 4.20@ 425 Denver 200 "800 «2.200 
4.50@ 4.75 4.55@ 4.65 410@ 4.25 415@ 430 420@ 425 Tonevine i727! 300 700 "300 
) 2 4.60@ 4.75 4.35@ 4.60 4.10@ 4.25 4.15@ 430 420@ 4.25 Wichita oUt! 500 «1,000 700 

Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs ) gd-ch ° 4.50@ 4.70 4.10 4.40 4.10 4.25 4.10 4.25 4.15: 4.25 Indianapolis ~ihet Sp epee ree, = 1 600 8.000 1,000 
(290-350 Ibs.) gd-ch..........- 425@ 4.60 4.20@ 4.50 3.90@ 420 3.95@ 415 3.90@ 4.20 pittspuseh o.oo et 1200 500 

Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch. 3.90@ 4.10 3.50@ 3.75 3.50@ 3.60 3.60@ 3.75 3.85@ 420 Gincinned ot! "600-4000 300 
(350-425 Ibs.) good ........... 3.75@ 4.00 3.40@ 3.65 3.45@ 3.55 3.45@ 3.60 3.60@ 3.70 fuse. 100 1200 100 
(425-550 Ibs.) good ........... 3.65@ 3.85 3.35@ 3.60 3.40@ 3.50 3.35@ 3.50 3.50@ 3.65 Cleveland 2 300 "500 300 

i) a Re cece $MM RTE $35Q 800 S35 200 See ges SG BS Netewe ts: cao $00 Bag 

Sitr. pigs } 8.) gd-ch... 2.50@ 3. . ) 3. a \ f A . 2° Ckbian Oty... 

Av. cost & wt. Wed. (Pigs excl.) 4.45-229 ibs. 4.01-204 lbs. 3.86-235 Ibs. 3.96-227 lbs. .......... en VON tosaFsees — S = 

Slaughter Cattle and Calves: WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1934. 

STEERS (600-900 LBS.): GINNNN cris ooccoxsanaccrs 8,500 16,000 5,000 
NE: ccnveccens 7.00@ 7.65 6.25@ 6.75 6.60@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.85 6.25@ 6.85 Kansas City ........... . 4,000 2,500 4,000 
Good .. 6.00@ 7.00 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.60 oe 6.35 5.50@ 6.5 MANA ..seeeeeeeeeeeeeee 5,000 6,500 4,000 
Medium 5.25@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.75 4.05 5-50 4.50@ 5.5 St. Louis -.....c esses. 2,000 8,000 1,000 
Common ".. 3.75@ 5.25 3.75@ 4.50 3.75@ 5.00 3.60@ 4.65 3.50@ 4.50 St ne Seeeconenenest 4 oe Ok ene 

STEERS (900-1100 LBS.): St. Paul acs 2,300 6,000 4,000 
MUN cccpoce suc ce creececos 7.00@ 7.65 6.25@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.85 6.00@ 6.85 Fort Worth ............ 

MS once nici ce ia tarcis eet &00g 7.00 5.50@ 6.25 5.60@ 6.60 40d 6.25 5.35@ 6.25 Milwaukee .............. 1,400 100 
WRI oo ctaccctecatcuxe 5.00@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.85 4.65@ 5.50 4.35@ 5.50 Pemver -..-.-.+-seee eee pong =. sa 
COM, a ecewicsicse niece cceccee 3.75@ 5.00 $.75@ 4.50 3.75@ 5.00 3.60@ 4.65 3.50@ 4.50 ~<a ead alae 700 900 400 

STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.): Indianapolis Rieaauscssews 1,000 5,000 500 

NE corcaiveieninccaaveesinee 6.50@ 7.50 5.75@ 6.50 5.75@ 7.00 5.85@ 6.75 5.65@ 6.65 Been <osseas esses vas ’ 
Sais ease ae nea dentestts 5.50@ 6.75 5 we 6.25 5.00@ 6.50 Bod 6.15 isa |. BR sggalebpesenteonens 1S (fo pao 
|i S iien ee  Satenechininenides 4.75@ 6.00 4.25@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.60 4.50@ 5.40 415@ 5.35 Filfalo ......-..+-+----. Fo +4 300 

STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) : MAUMEE Sasoccccssecssis 500 600 100 

EE asiiciacciacunes an taba 5.75@ 125 550@ 625 S35@675 $.40@ 640 5.15@ 6.15 SN TP coreoeees _—lUCc OU 
_ eR ree 4.75@ 6.50 4.75@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.85 4.25@ 5.65 THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1934. 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.) : 
DI Sneha sid cities 5.25@ 6.50 5.75@ O25 5.50@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.00 5.05@ 6.25 on 3900 S000 a'so0 
"aaa epee 8 Sele SRA 00@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.75 4.65@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.50 4.85@ 5.65 Omaha ...... 3,500 6,500 6,000 
Seer ae 3.5 5.00 3.25@ 5.00 3.00@ 4.65 3.00@ 4.60 3.00@ 4.85 gt. Louis 1,500 5,000 800 
MEL. sieustgesenetseresse S.B GT ccccecesce 4.65@ 5.75 4.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 §t. Joseph . 1,000 3,500 4,000 

COWS: Sows, a“ i os He 4 = 

MUM oc ecrcundoncseuelesees ee 3.00@ 4.65 3.00@ 4.50 2.75@ 4.85 Tis ee => ’ 

Ee Ree ee nee 3000 £25 $25@Q BIS BBG SI S280 S75 saa en RR abe a+ p+ p+} 
EE ESL O ES: 2.75@ 3.50 2.60@ 3.25 2.50@ 3.35 2.35@ 3.25 2.35@ 3.25 2s Sg ella led bth 400 500 8,500 
Low cutter and cutter ........ 1.50@ 2.75 1.00@ 2.60 1.40@ 2.50 1.25@ 2.35 1.25@ 2.35 penkCh i ccrssccrcst sts 4 "300 

BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): Wichita osceeseeceeees 300 4809 500 
MUNOMEOD coccciesssoascescs 3.25@ 3.75 3.00@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 2.85@ 3.25 2.50@ 2.85 Indianapolis ............. a 

PONS. catindagewascwaseee cae 2.50@ 3.35 2.25@ 3.10 et 4 2.75 5 0G 2.85 1.85@ 2.75 | ne te sete ereeeeees po 1-300 +4 

VEALERS (MILK-FED): Buffalo .............s.. 100 1100 300 
Good-Cholee ......0cccccccccese 5.25@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.25 450@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.50 4.75@ 6.00 Cleveland ............... 300 600 800 
PN on esecccneinosesuccusle 4.50@ 5.25 $.73@ 4.75 3.50@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.75 Nashville ............... 400 500 100 
MNES 8 oof g asc annace 3.50@ 4.50 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.50 2.00@ 4.00 Oklahoma City ......... 900 600 200 

CALVES (350-500 LBS.) : 

Good-choice 3.50@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.75 4 00g 5.50 FRIDAY, MARCH 9, 1934 
MUI cass cease wosiaass 25@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 4.00 eee Tt 2.000 16.000 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: Maness Gly ........c000 "700. 2,500 

LAMBS: Omaha -...eeeeeeeeeees 1,200 7,500 4,500 
(90 Ibs. down) gd-ch 8.50@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.50 8.60@ 8.90 8.25@ 8.85 8.25@ 885 Si Sesh ' 
Com-med. .......... "1 Too@ 865 B00 875 6.50 8.60 eat Ct oe eee, . ie ee 
(90-98 Ibs.) “‘gd-ch...”. 8.00@ 9.25 825@ 9.25 8.50@ 8.85 8.00@ 8.85 8.00@ 8.85 a phe: ’ 

YEARLING WETHERS: eS Sevenecewsen b+ 4 = 4 
(90-110 Ibs.) gd-ch............ 6.75@ 8.35 6.50@ 8.25 6.25@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.00 TVEE see ee cess eee e cece , 
CU or eee ae 75 5 5 ; .25@ 86. i 4 5 WER cccccccccscccccs 200 800 

B ~- 11. «5.75@ 6.85 5 300 6.50 5.25@ 6.25 5 508 6.75 S208 oe eees y+ ae = 

ins EEE bast samraioa etnies 100 600 300 
(90-120 Ibs.) gd-ch............ 4.50@ 5.60 4.25@ 5.50 3.50@ 5.60 4.25@ 5.40 4.25@ 5.50 Cincinnati ........20052! 500 —_—5,500 400 
(120-150 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 4.00@ 5.50 3.75@ 5.35 3.25@ 5.60 4.00@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.50 Buffalo .....-------+-+-- 300 2,500 900 
(All weights) com-med........ 3.00@ 4.50 2.75@ 4.25 2:25@ 3.50 2.00@ 4.25 2.75@ 4.25 Oklahoma City ......... 800 1,000 100 
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CHICAGO SECTION 


G. E. Morgan, president, Morgan 
Packing Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., was a 
Chicago visitor this week. 


C. B. Martin, Sterne & Son Co., re- 
turned the latter part of the week from 
a trip to New Orleans. 


O. F. Benz, director of sales, DuPont 
Cellophane Co., New York City, was 
in Chicago the past week. 


James G. Cownie of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., is reported 
to be listening to the wild waves at 
Atlantic City, N. J., for a few days. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 17,115 cattle, 6,755 
calves, 41,125 hogs, 19,932 sheep. 


William J. Stange, president, Wm. J. 
Stange Co., Chicago, returned this week 
from a month’s vacation in Bermuda 
and Florida. This was Mr. Stange’s 
first vacation in four years. 


Reports from Rochester, Minn., are 
that Isaac Powers, vice president, Home 
Packing & Ice Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
is recovering nicely from his recent 
operation. 


P. Hicks Cadle, + vice president and 
— sales manager, C. Legg 
acking Co., Birmingham, Ala., manu- 
facturers of “Old Plantation” season- 
ing, was a Chicago visitor this week. 


Walter W. Krenning, former secre- 
tary of the St. Louis Independent Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo., and a veteran 
beef merchandiser, died on February 28 
at his home in St. Louis as a result of 
heart trouble. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended March 8, 1934, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 

Mar. 3. week. week, '33. 
Cured meats, Ibs. ..21,841,000 18,688,000 17,205,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..48,101,000 42,726,000 37,809,000 
THE, TG. s cocccces 5,063,000 2,859,000 6,734,000 

Among packers in Chicago this week 
to attend meetings of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers were Jay E. 
Decker, president, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Ia.; H. H. Meyer, 
president, The H. H. Meyer Packing 
Co., Cincinnati, O.; John W. Paton, 
general manager, Krey Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; R. A. Rath, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Ia.; and J. C. Stentz, 
director of sales, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

Paul Blanchard, formerly with the 
Brecht Company, who has been in 
charge of the Texas district of the A. C. 
Legg Packing Co., manufacturers of 
Old Plantation seasonings, has been 
promoted to office and factory man- 
ager. Mr. Blanchard enjoys a wide 
acquaintance among the country’s pack- 
ers. J. E. Wiley of Charlotte, N. C., 
has been placed in charge of the Texas 
district. J. L. Arthur of Birmingham 
has been placed in charge of the Rocky 
Mountain district, formerly handled out 
of Omaha. Edward Seeger, widely- 
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known sausage expert, has been made 
head of the sausage advisory depart- 
ment of the company. 


<r 


CHAIN STORE SALES. 


Sales of Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. and Safeway Stores, Inc., during 
the four weeks ended February 24 
showed a sharp increase over the like 
period a year ago. Kroger sales at 
$16,686,477 were 12.4 per cent higher 
than a year earlier, continuing and ex- 
panding the increase shown in the 
previous period which was 5.2 per cent 
above last year. Safeway | sales 
amounted to $17,508,289, an increase of 
more than 13 per cent over the 1933 
period. Stores in operation numbered 
3,265 against 3,354 last year. 

Dominion Stores showed sales for the 
four weeks ended February 24 of 
$1,481,037, a decline of 1.3 per cent 
from those of a year earlier. 

Adolf Gobel, Inc., showed a net profit 
of $28,301 for the sixteen weeks ended 
February 17. This compares with a net 
loss of $111,045 for a similar period in 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Grand Union Tea Co. reports a net 
income of $344,816 for the year ended 
December 31, 1933. This compares with 
a net income of $602,187 the previous 
year. For the quarter ended December 
31 the net income was $106,011 against 
$11,698 in the last quarter of 1932. 


fe 


WATCH YOUR GREASE TANK. 


Does your grease tank get items 
from your offal floor that should go to 
the lard tank? Give your foreman a 
copy of “PoRK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

Price ranges of packers’, leather 
companies’, chain stores’ and food man- 
ufacturers’ listed stocks, March 7, 1934, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, on Feb. 28, 1934: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended March Feb, 
March 7. —March 7.— 7. 28. 


Amal. Jggee.. 1,000 5% 5 5% 5y 
Do. 1,400 28 
Amer. a & lL. 600 8% 84 8% 8% 


Do. Pfd. --» TO 35% 35% 35% . 36% 
Amer. Stores. 400 40% 40 40 40% 
Armour A. ....17,175 5% 556 6 
De. B. scccce 050 2% 2% 2% 3 
Do. Ill. Pfd. 6,700 60 58 58 50% 
Do. Del. Pfd. 800 88 87%, 88 86y 
Beechnut Pack. 600 58% 58% 58% 659 
seem, H. C.. 25 138% 134 13%, Be 
Brennan Pack.. .... vee 19 
Pf sees ewe — 50 
Chick. Co. Oil 900 27% £27 27 27 
Childs Co. ..... 00 10% 10 10 10% 


Cudahy Pack... 1,000 45% 44 44 44 


First Nat. Strs. 1,900 57% 57% 57 58% 
Gen. Foods ... 7,100 33% 33 33 33% 
Gobel Co. 6,600 8% 8% 8 8% 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 40 124% 124% 124% 123% 
Do. New ... 120 137% 137% 137% 143 
Hormel, G a anaes ene eens ose 9 
Hygrade Food.. 300 4% 4 4% 4% 
Kroger G. & B. 4,300 31% 304% 30% 30% 
Libby McNeill. 3,200 5% 4% 5 
McMarr Stores. .... veee cece eee 8% 
Mayer, Oscar — mee anee Sune 5 
gg og Be Co. 550 3 3 3 : 
Morrell, & Co. : eee coe cece sees 4% 
Nat. Fd. Pd. ane eee: » elmale vane 1% 
Nat. ot hy - 3,200 2 1% 1 2 
Wat. TOR ccccee 3,2 17% 16% 16 17 
Proc. & Gamb.. 3, 700 38 37% «=—-37 39 
Do. Pr. Pfd. 60 105 105 105 105 
Rath Pack. ... 50 9625 25 25 25 


Stahl Meyer . 556 5 5a 
& Co. 13,000 16% 16% £16 17 
Do. Intl. 3,700 26% 26% % 26 
Trunz Pork . 100 «615 15 lu 
U. S. Cold Stor. .... ee “ane 33 
U. S. Leather... 1,900 10% 9% 9% 1 
We. BD, cesses 400 15 15 15 16 
Do. Pr. ie seme seee cis] 
bes 4g a 1,900 244% 24 24 24% 
Do. coos 00 58 
Wilson a“ Co. . 2,200 7% 6% 6% 
ib Me cevcee y 20 18% 18% 1844 
Do. Pfd. .... 3,400 73 70% 70% 71 





“HAMS” ACROSS THE SEA 





[Western Mail and South Wales News, Cardiff.) 

















With the repeal of prohibition in the United States, Great Britain naturally 


looked to this country as a new and broad outlet for Scotch whiskey. 


American 


farmers and meat packers looked to the United Kingdom as one of their best 
outlets for bacon and lard, until the quota system went into effect more than a 


year ago. 


Since that time bacon imports have been sharply curtailed. 


It is 


their hope that Scotch may pave the way for a broader outlet than that now 
prevailing. 
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1515 N. GRAND BLVD. 
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DESIGNERS — CONSULTANTS 
MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


BONNELL-TOHTZ CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















H. P. HENSCHI 
ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 

PACKING PLANTS — 


PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 


New York Produce Exchange 

















PROFIT IN SAUSAGE. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


They tell the housewife about our prod- 
ucts at the moment when she is in the 
store and prepared to buy.” 

From the West comes word from a 
packer that: 

“Sausage sales are a very important 
part of our business. We have stayed 
away from cheap sausage all during the 
depression, and while we have passed 
up some volume we have at least main- 
tained a reputation for putting out good 
quality, and we feel we are better off. 


How to Kill Frank Sales. 


“There is no question but what ‘junk’ 
sausage has hurt the general sausage 
business of the country very materially. 
No money has been made on it. 

“When Mrs. Jones takes home a 
pound of franks and finds them taste- 
less and tough, she does not buy franks 
again for some time. If she had taken 
home a high quality product she would 
be back for some more a few days 
later.” 

Quality enabled a Pennsylvania man- 
ufacturer of sausage to maintain his 
volume: 


“Our sausage business has suffered 
less in the past three years than any 
other department. We attribute this 
to the uniformly high standard of qual- 
ity we have maintained, regardless of 
what others were quoting and manufac- 
turing. We are constantly promoting 
our sausage business and expect to con- 
tinue to do so.” 


In no section of the country has price 
competition been more severe than in 


the East. But even here packers who 
kept up quality, did a good merchan- 
dising job and asked a fair price have 
been able not only to hold their own, 
but also increase volume in many in- 
stances. 


Quality Means Profitable Volume. 


“We have increased our tonnage 
about 100 per cent since a year ago,” 
writes one Eastern manufacturer. “We 
are building our business on quality 
and getting a fair price for our prod- 
ucts. We have not attempted to meet 
the low prices made by some other 
manufacturers of sausage, as it would 
be business suicide for us to spend time 
and money in an endeavor to eliminate 
unfair competition.” 

The experience of many other manu- 
facturers of sausage could be cited to 
prove the point that there can be no 
profitable volume without quality prod- 
ucts. 


The way for a sausage manufacturer 
to win back volume and profits is plain 
—if judgment is to be based on the 
evidence obtained in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER survey. 


On the side of quality products are 
volume, profits and the possibility of 
restoring per capita sausage consump- 
tion to the level to which the impor- 
tance of sausage as a food entitles it. 

On the price competition side are de- 
creasing volume, increasing losses and 
a further decline in per capita sausage 
consumption. 


An Individual Job. 


Many manufacturers of sausage have 
suggested cooperative advertising as 


one remedy for the present sausage low 
volume situation. The value of such 
an effort, nationally or in a particular 
territory, is not questioned. The need 
is problematical. 

What every manufacturer of sausage 
is interested in is his own particular 
affairs. He can better his situation, 
in most instances, without help from 
his competitor or anyone else—if he has 
the inclination and the energy to do so. 

But he must get a new slant on mer- 
chandising and selling. He must give 
more thought to the consumer, without 
necessarily giving less to the retailer. 

Increased sausage volume and profits 
will come when more effort is made to 
please the housewife, when better mer- 
chandising is done, when prices are 
based on the cost of production, and 
when all steps in production and mer- 
chandising are coordinated to one end— 
PROFITS. 


A sale has not been completed when 
the retailer orders a bill of goods and 
pays for them, as many manufacturers 
of sausage are prone to think. This is 
only half-way merchandising. 

In golf it’s the follow-through that 
puts distance on the ball. In sausage 
merchandising it’s the follow-through 
that aids in determining the distance 
a business will travel—the follow- 
through that sees to it that the con- 
sumer is satisfied; that she is kept sold 
on particular brands and that she is 
encouraged to ask for them. whenever 
she is in the market for sausage prod- 
ucts. 


Another article in this series on “Sausage 
as an All-Year-Round Profit Maker” will ap- 

pear in an early issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROV ISIONER. 
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Electric 
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folder! 


1‘‘EFFICIENCY’’ 


REVOLVING OVEN 


Set up and ready to help 


brings 
‘*Efficiency’’ Revolving 
Oven requires practically 
no installation. 


cost production of quality 
baked meats. 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


Equipment for Sausagemakers 
331 N. 2nd St., 


superior product 
profits — the 


Many ex- 
features for low 











It pays to square up your 
bacon for slicing — espe- 
cially when you use the 


Quick Strip 


Bacon Mould. Circular on 








Write for 


Philadelphia 





"Easily removed from frozen 
bacon 

J. 

Manufacturers of a complete line of packing house 


718-732 West 50th St. 
WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 


request. 


W. HUBBARD CO. 


machinery and equipment 


Chicago 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
March 8, 1934. 














REGULAR HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
arr 13 11 11% 
BED cavesceccers 13 11 11% 
BRO cccecececcse 13 11 11% 
BEE sevececocece 13 10% 11% 
10-16 range ...... 13 ee coos 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
WI cccccocecece 13% ioe 11% 
MED ceccencceese 13% 11% 
BG sccctccceees 13% 10% 11% 
16-22 range ...... 13% ° ones 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
13% 11% 12% 
13% 11% 12% 
13% 11% 12 
13% 11% 12 
13 10% 10% 
11% 9% 
11 
10% 8% 
10 
9% 7% 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
oS. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
6 ccccevcccese 8% 8% 9% 
] GB ccccccccece 8% 8 9 
SID wccccccsesee 8% 8% 9 
DEE wewevcevurss 814 84 9 
OS 8% 8% 9 
BELLIES. 
Green Cured 
Sq. Sdis S.P. Dry Cured. 
]B nccccececcee 2y% 11% 12% 
OEP cvceecscccee 12 11% 12 
WED ccccccccccce 11% 11% 11% 
EEO cccceccccees 11 10% 11 
MG ccccecceccos 10% 10 10% 
BEES cvccescocses 10% 9% 10% 
*D. S. BELLIES. 
Clear Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
8% 8% eeee 
8% 8% aie 
8%4 8% 8% 
8% 8% 84 
1% eeee T% 
7% 7% 
7% 7% 
7% 7% 
*New but fully cured. 
D. S. FAT BACKS. 
Export 
Standard. Trim. 
-- 5% 6 
4 6% 
6% 
7%4 
7% 
8 
8% 
Extra short c een ay ns aaa 7%n 
Pe ONG BEND. ccccccnccces 35-45 74gn 
i see 6-8 6 
CD évecesrseeses 4-6 5% 
CE WEE cceucsccece —_ 5 
Green square jowls 5% 
Green rough jowls 54 
WN hk cdctneduscnede dens xen 6.45 


Prime steam, 
P. 


loose.....Mar. 6.75ax.. -Feb.-Mar. 6.45 


Refined, boxed, N. Y¥.—Export ........ unquoted 
Neutral, in tie MEE SKcctoveearcvsceesesqouee 8.37% 
5a ape eee CR ata ie 6.6214 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN 


& COMPANY 
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FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 3, 1934. 














Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
May (Old) 6.40 6.40 6.35 6.35 
. eee 6.8714-6.921%4 6.9214 6.8714 6.90 
GET cecces 6.95-6.97%4 6.97% 6.92% 6.95ax 
Best. cecee 7.15-7.17% 7.17% 7.15 7.17 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) 7.6714n 
MT -écesee ses me .85n 
an  sannse Gens ome ealne 8.6214n 
BI cosce 8.85 8.85 8.80 8.80ax 
MONDAY, MARCH 5, 1934. 
LARD— 
May (Old) .... eaisice ese 6.324%4ax 
Be ceeses 6.8714 6.87% 6.80 6.8214b 
Sr cesese 6.921 6.92% 6.85 6.90 
MOPS. cccce 7.17% 7.17% 7.07% 7.10 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) 7.67%n 
May . .35n 
July 8.6214n 
Sept. sani pee 8.80n 
TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 1934. 
LARD— 
ey oo) ae sates 6.20ax 
ee achac 6.82% 6.82% 6.65 6.75 
suiy savees 6.85 6.85 6.70 6.80b 
we weses 7.07% 7.07% 6.90 7.00 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) 7.62% 7.62% 
REE a@uciace end 8.25ax 
July 8.45 45 
Sept. ? ‘. 8.75ax 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 7, 1934, 
LARD— 
May (Old) ine 6.15ax 
May 6.721 Ly 6.65 6.65ax 
6.80 6.70 6.70ax 
7.02% 6.90 6.90ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) 7.6214n 
BF ccevae 8.15ax 
July seeks wees 8.45ax 
Ei. etére eens ae eee 8.75ax 
THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 1934. 
LARD— 
May (Old) 6.15 es 6.15ax 
May 6.60 6.65 6.60 6.65 
July +. 6.67% 6.6714 6.65 6.67% 
Sept. - 6.85-821%4 6.871% 6.8214 6.87% 


CLEAR BELLIES— 





May (Old) 7.52% 7.52% 
eT Gexees, cane 8.15n 
BEE iwenes. ote 8.45n 
i wees oan 8.75n 
FRIDAY, MARCH 9, 1934. 
LARD— 
May (Old) 6.20 wees one 6.20 
 sweews 6.70 en 6.70ax 
SEF coves 6.72% 6.75 6.72% 72% 
oe 6.92% 6.97% 6.9214 6.9214b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
May (Old) 7.60 7.65 7.60 7.65 
ee eesnce 8.15 mga ay 8.15b 
July cuvanie 8.45 8.45ax 
Me. wsmen ecee 8.75ax 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. 


fe 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended March 3, 1934, were 
as follows: 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. Amount. 
POE adndtccavecceceeseenees 5,596 lbs. 
Canada—Pork tenderloin ...........++. 1,790 Ibs. 
CE cicccceccececcvenenee 395 Ibs 
England—Ox tongues ........seeeeeees 413 Ibs 
England—Meat paste .........sesceees 46 Ibs 
PE” ccrecvececcectonededes 10,286 Ibs 
Germany—Sausage ..........ssececeeee 2,539 lbs 
EE. «dcevereocrceecoesces 165 Ibs 
OOS 3,992 Ibs. 
BOGEN —EEETE cece cccccccccescecscocce 754 lbs 
Ee  Cvcech een wee eeesee ee 1,388 Ibs. 
errr ee 990 lbs 
ee 


BELLY TRIMMINGS. 


Why is it so important to check belly 
trimmings? Read chapter 6 of “PorK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest book. 





DECEMBER MEAT CONSUMPTION, 


Federally-inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption during De- 
cember, 1933, with comparisons, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: 


Consumption Per capita 
lbs. ihe 
BEEF AND VEAL. 

December, 1933 ........ 416,000,000 3.3 
December, 1932 ........ 332,000,000 2.7 
PORK (Inc. Lard). 

December, 1933 ........ 568,000,000 4.5 
December, 1932 .......- 632,000,000 5.0 
LAMB AND MUTTON 
December, 1933 ........ 55,000,000 44 
December, 1932 ........ 50,000,000 40 
TOTAL MEATS. 

December, 1933 ......1,088,000,000 8.2 
December, 1932 ...... 1,014,000,000 8.1 


ee 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Top hogs in Berlin were quoted at 
$14.75 for the week ended Februa 
22 against $15.06 the previous wee 
and $8.54 the same time a year ago. 
Lard in tierces at Hamburg was quoted 
at $13.67 against $13.11 the previous 
week and $5.90 in the like period of last 
year. 








CURING MATERIALS. 





Cwt. Sacks, 
Nitrite of | per 100 lbs........$9.08 
qi 4 bbl. delivered.) 
(5_ or Bd bbls. L vd 100 Ibs. 
delivered) . cece G8 
Saltpeter, 1 to 4- “bois. “Lob: N. ¥.3 
Dbl. refined granulated.......... 6.12 6.90 
Small crystals ..cccccccccccccce 212 6.90 
Medium crystals .........s+e+e+- 7.50 7.25 
Large crystals ..... teens Se 7.6 
Dbl. retd. gran. utente “ot “soda. 3 3.25 


.b. Chicago: 
{In a Gascansawes 
Medium, = | xan peat 


dried . 
son Bok, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. "Chicago... 32: 1h 
i: sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 


Salt, per ton, in carlots, f.o 
Granulated, ,-2 











WOANS cccccccccccccsccccccccccccccce @3.40 
Second sugar, 90 basis........ none 
ae gran. f.o.b. refiners ( 2%). @4.50 

— curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
P .om. —* La., less “sy” coos @4.10 
ackers’ curing sugar, £8, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.....+s+++ @4.00 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
AMAMISS cccccccccsee atttsentseadeta sane 10% 
Cineamen eMEeeneketeseeues ccccesoe Oe 16 
CROVES cccccccccccccccccs eveeeseqoee ann 18 
Coriander ...ccccccccces ececcceceoes 86S 8% 
Ginger ...... srberinawenemame $éhnen nie 10 
Mace, Banda .....-..eeceeceeececs 52 64 
BNE « .cgncho0sewesveeséreccesees -~ os 16 
Pepper, black ......+-eeeeeees nme ae 18% 
Pepper, Cayenne ...... Scvdedeheones oe 21 
Pepper, red ....-.e+eeees- asawenes ee 16 
Pepper, white .....cccccccccccccces 18 20 








ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard wee cccccccecccccoceoe 
Prime inedible ... 
Headlight ........ 
Prime winterstrained 
@ 
@ 









Extra noo pommel 
Extra lard oil 


Acidless tallow oil 
20° neatsfoot 














Pure neatsfoot . 12 
Special neatsfoot 8 
Extra neatsfeot .. . 1% 
We. 1 MAME. ccccccccocvcsvccccssess Ts 
Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per ‘olen. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Pri ices are for oil in barrels. 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1. “ ua 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. 1.35 1.37 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1.52% 1.55 


Oak pork barrels, gas. iron hoops.. 1.42%4@1.45 
rces 


White oak ham tierces...... Lies ance! a 2.32% 
Red oak lard tierces........... +e. 2.12%@2.15 
White oak lard tierces............ 22 2.25 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 


































: Sneed Chak, BD OD GEGAR. osc cccosccceccccsce + -$5.25 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Fresh Pork, Etc. BD SEN, BOR. GEIS ov cicencncdincvncsese -. 5.75 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 15 Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Carcass Beef. Picnic shoulders ..... q Small tins, 2 to crate........ ene 
Week ended iain ee see ane /- Large tins, 1 to crate.......... jeeevoneonne We 
2¢ : ’ enderloins ...... 
Prime native steers— March 7, 1934. 1933. ioe wy pe . 1% Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 
14 @12% 12 a  eeeneneeeere 7 Small tins, 2 to crate..............+ cocccce 5.50 
94 G 10% 12 12%, Boston butts ............ 0% Large tins, 1 to crate..........eeeseeees ++. 6.25 
9%@10 — butts, cellar trim, 3 
 ieaipateegteh ed @ 5 
19 G10% “ongiy Talls a achiiawlaroereanatana'e i - DRY SALT MEATS. 
@ errr D4 
8 @ 8% 9%@ 9% Slip, bones Lisa ceansaisiatga 5 a a 
id. ce om a & 
8 q 81g By ee ee BE. +-<eee00 ¢ Fat backs, 14@16 lbs $ 1% 
ThH@ 8 T4@ 8 7 oaereans Rinna ete 6% Regular plates . y > 
Heifers, good, 400-600.... 914@10% IIE © TIE oi csic oncncacncenases BY Butts 2... seereeeeceeeeees 4% 
Cows, = DO .. : Ree ee ee 54@ 6 5% u” nee 60:60 60.0 0e e060 66% : 
Hind quarters, choice.... @ MEE s<<vseetuaxsauawes 
Fore quarters, choice.... @10 10 WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
ec DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. anita 
Bee ts. Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs............14 
' ; - - (Quotations cover fancy grades.) Fancy oka. hams, fate tbe 20000000 wanna 
Steer loins, prime....... 2 19 Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... @22 tandar me hams, ERIE TS: 
Steer = 7 1 eeccccce 4 Country style sausage, fresh in links. @16% | ay Bn ye ee ececesseccsese a an 
Steer —_ i . et 15 - Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. @13% aS —_, OSS ite cocccecoevcccooccs er 
Steer pet i a 520 3 Country style sausage, smoked..... seen @17™ Ne" gets — ye sence 
— short loins, No. 2.. 19 19 Frankfurts in sheep casings............ @19\% Insides, 8@12 ibe’ 25 
Steer 1 = ents (hien).. 12 12 Frankfurts in hog casings.......... es @17% Outsid 5@9 Ibs. 21 
Steer = a. BS) +0 1%, 3 Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... @15 K. we! 5@9 Ibs. @24 
Steer hl 2... i 74 Bologna in beef middles, choice........ @16 Cooked ea elon cis on. alana. @25 
_ on aes? ois 2 Liver sausage in beef rounds...... es @14 Goskel lauam ‘Ghoken: axtaens ¢ tted " @28 
w shor B sccccces @1. Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... @18 ed hams, choice, skiniess, ta’ ° 
Cow loin ends (hips).... 8 @ 8 Liver sausage in hog bungs......... cates @17 Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted.. . Qs 
Steer = _— sececeee - oY WG MERE, xc cacvoswenasinaiasees a @15% Seek me ge = ence . on 
Steer cae No. oie 11 rT New England luncheon specialty....... @19 OORCE LOIN FOU, SMORCE..ocecccccccess 
a ._. . 8 . dines luncheon specialty, choice....... ou, 
~ oS ongne sausage ....... Seeunes pueesness @25 
th aes 10% 8% Blood NEE pisrarerereeadiacies wanencnar ce Sich BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
» & BES TREE NEE ES ne 
oon = - @ oA SA WD OIE 5 kie:ns s<inincanccectssseces @16 Mess pork, re omer aarsscmarenereaseees @r1.20 
hucks, prime i 9 ‘amily back por! to pieces..... . 
— aoa oa @ 7 4 DRY SAUSAGE. Family back pork, 85 to 45 pleces..... 19.00 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @ 7 6% Clear baek pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 18.00 
Gow rounds ............ @ 7% 71,  Cervelat, choice, in hog a. cocccccee @35 Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... @17.00 
Cow chucks ......cccces @ 7 6% ev Cervelat ...ccccccccs aeveees ° pt Bean pork» otbsanbeccesessenetqneene Gist 
Steer plates ....ccccccce 5 GH  —«-_—«-_— BAMPMCT ccceeseecrccccesvece etre eeeeeee Seem eee eee w eee eraeeeeeeee . 
* Sphere ieee ea einai neeetiewe @23 Plate beef ° keen ne~eees 10.00 
A yg abebenas @ % @ 3 B.C. salami, choice.....,.-....000-- ‘!  @83 ~~“ Extra plate beef, 200 ib. bbis "L. @11.00 
teer navel ends......... 21 3 ee salami, choice, in hog bungs.. @33 
S @ 2% @ 
Cow navel ends.......... @ 3 3% a Cc. — = es" Pererrr es on" ° 
Fore shanks ............ 5 6 sses, choice, in hog m tees cT 
Hind ianke Seer Leeee: é 4 4 —— — Balami......cccccees eoecece as VINEGAR PICKLED PRODU S. 
| iE eee G30 Mortadella, ew condition: :.cs.csc:0202 @1t Regular tripe, 200-1, DDL: --..+.+.+.++++++-812.08 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... a 16 Capicola ......cccccccccecces @35 Pocket tae 200.1 le mervaagcoseeenes 7.00 
Sirloin butts. No. 2... -.. 14 11 Italian gS grenanente HR Le a ccelemppepdbepenpngnenhe 
Beef tenderiotns, No. 1.. @40 40 irginija hams .......... eovcce @26 Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl. 33,00 
endextcins, No. 2. >: 35 4 ighepeesentéesenees 
Ramp butts eee sees gu 12 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. Lamb tongues, short cut, 200 Ib. bbi........ 85.00 
ORK GtORKS ..cccccccece 2 12 
Shoulder clods .......... @7 S (F.0.B. CHICAGO, carlot basis.) 
Hanging tenderloins .... @ a » 5% R 1 k tri i 71 @7 OLEOMARGARINE. 
Insides, green, 6@8 lbs... @ 9 @10 egular por! ee. se eeeeeeceees ee % 
Qutsides, green. 5@6 Ibs. = @ & os Sta we eee - @i2 White animal fat margarine in 1b. © 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 8% @ 8% pork cheek meat..........:+00- ccccccee © @ CY nee pes co me ~ Chica ~— @ Bit 
Pork hearts @ 5. Pasiry, OOD. tubs, £.0,. Chicago... @10 
Beef Products. nt fa ...............c ee scsi Ramee se st 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) enews 64%@ 6% 
| ary (per Ib.)....--+. @ 5% @ ; Doneless Gas pAaawenees beroNartes ¢ os LARD 
B vecreccccccccccecs ps BHONE MERE .cccccesccvcce saneeeues~ oe 4 
ET ahs iags bide melnisace @15 14 
Sweetbreads ........ 2... @16 Giz Reef trimmings, «. .--+.seeeeee. s+: @4% prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade...... @$6.45 
Getail, per Ib......-.0¢- @ 6 @10 _— Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up.... ae 1, Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade..... 

Fr sa Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up..... @ 4% M $6. cist Feb., $6.45 
Fresh b~ od mo eee @ 8 ¢ F Dressed cutter cows. 400 Ibs. and up: ss Refined lard, tierces, fob. oereax: F @ 1% 
Seeman eaten @12 @14 eet sae bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... e 4 Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. ae. @ g& 

Me Oe beoncedess @ 8 8 1 a ~ e rendere erces, f.0. 
Kidn @ 8 Pork tongues, canner im, 8. Blisiict:  @s% Leaf, (kettle rendered, ‘tlerces, f.0.b. 4, 
Neutral. in’ tierces, f.0'b. Chicago. 8 
Veal. SAUSAGE CASINGS. Compound, vegetable, tierces, ee 5 8 ™% 
Choice carcass .......... 10 en eit (F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
PE st aceheeees @1 9 10 
Good saddles «0.0.2... 10 @14 @15 (Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
Good TACKS |... .+s++eeees 8 @10 @ 9 Sunt casein 
ge eee 5 @6 @ 6 poe oleo oil....... 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack........s.ee++ .86 ime No. 1 oleo oil. 
Domestic rounds. 140 pack.......ess00. .49 Prime No. 2 oleo oil. 
iat mes — SOM cnssesesooseores | Prime No. 8 oleo oil. 
| once Mg een ade cae es ews yoann. NATTOW....eeeeeee seeeeee 4 a Se eee 
ia @30 a, SF WORN. sn cscccevesecsveceesess j 
No, 2 weasands....... ccccceececoee o0cns ae 
Be FP ccecccicees EE TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
ed Ng obveecnsenesenqegs bates nes (In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Choice lambs ..........-. 14 Ges, reqular .....-cccccccccscececs . 
Medium lambs eo Middles, select ‘wide, 2@2% in. om. 50@1.55 Baible tallow, under 1 1% acid, 45 titre. . 3%@ . 
hoice 1 ceccececee) 6 ©@18  =—« @IG—_—_—__— age gssrrescrscscecsescccessccercccce > tallow..... eteneboawuce 
Medium saddles : Re aie —* select, extra wide, 2% in. and 210 No. 1 Pitew. 10% adc? sie 3 
Sor D @12 —§«-_—_—_—_=—dOVET sereeevneevecccccccccccccccesess . No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.8......ccceceeees 2H@ 2 
Medium fores ‘ @10 Dried pre at Choice white grease......csseeeseeseees 34@ 3a 
Lamb fries. per Ib....... @25 @25 12-15 in. wide, flat 90 A-White grease ....cccccccsccccccccece 3 3% 
Lamb tongues, per ID... @15 @9 10-12 in. wide. flat. ik B-White grease, maximum 5% acid.... 3 3% 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib.... @20 @25 8.10 in. wie, fiat. ats Telew Fo Oere, bib thew er + 24@ 3% 
. t 80@35 . oe Perrerrereerere) 
Mutton a 
Hog casings: 
Heavy sheep @ 6 @ 5 Narrow, per 100 VEGETABLE OILS 
Reieeeuawaia D e ee ere + i 
Light ies: @10 @ 9 Narrow, ja oy DEP 160 FES. .cccccccces T 60 
Li “Vd 5 ccsevenee @10 @ 7 MOIGGM, FORMAT 20. cccccccccesescsse ee Crude cottonseed z. in tanks, f.o.b. 
yy mg SynabeSwwies ye ee. per 100 y 100 ya pin eceeleeeseeeres — wun anal : MIE. epost ch ouS a 
Cn mae eeeats @ @ ;: xtra wide, per Di vcvvevcceeseecs e, Z n 0. go. 
lg ol ER ae eee e§ , & | poy a nate = Sal aie indians cteeee - — deodorized par nnaeersxersnter= one § 
DB ecceecuceese Mle OR © ree prime DUNES... ... ee eeeees eeeeeeee OA stock, ¢ teeeeeresose 
Matton loins ............ @10 @ 8 Medium prime bangs. eeecvens SIIIEIEESD [4 Gorn off, in tanks, for, milla. .....225. 4 @ 4% 
— ee @ 3 @ 4 Small prime bungs............- eeeseause .08 Soya bean OM, LGB. MIB, c cc cscccceces 6.00@6.50 
ceeep ge per Ib.. @ 9 @10 errr 20 Cocoanut oil. seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. 2%4@ 2% 
P heads, each....... @ 8 @ 8 EEE ew x0 pdcebucdeduuescheneceeals -08 Refined in bblis., f.0.b. Chicago......... 6 @ 6% 


Week ending March 10, 1934 
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RETAIL SECTION 


ANY managers of retail markets 
make poor executives because 
they cannot forget the details and leave 
them to the people hired to take care 
of them. 
The first 
is that he 
handle the 
about them. 


mark of a good executive 
hires the right people to 
details and then forgets 


How many times we see managers 
fussing with the stock or the orders 
when they could spend their time io 
much better advantage planning ways 
and means of getting new business or 
of retaining old business. 


Manager’s Real Job. 


That should be the real job of store 
managers. In the average retail 
market it is work that belongs to no 
one. else. And if the manager doesn’t 
take care of it then it will not be done, 
which means that in a short time there 
will be no business of any kind to be 
taken care of. 


A Western retail meat dealer does a 
business of several hundred thousand 
dollars a year, and probably one good 
reason for it is that he is never satisfied 
with the business he has. He is con- 
stantly out around his neighborhood 
digging up new business. 

In the first place his advertising is 
clever because, contrary to the usual 
custom, he doesn’t feature price but 
news—news about the things that he 
has to sell. He usually has something 
to say about the high quality and why 
it is so high, or about the origin of the 
product, or any newsy ideas he has. 


He makes a special effort to become 
acquainted with all the people in his 


eae tiene ae nt 


a 
‘ 4 


} + 


Don’t Be a Detail Hound 


Details Cause Many 
Managers to Lose Sight of 
More Important Matters 


neighborhood, either through personal 
calls himself or through men whom he 
employs for this purpose. He tries to 
find men who are willing to work on a 
part time basis—older men who have 
some other form of employment also. 
They bring in a surprising amount cf 
business. 
Makes Acquaintances. 

He uses the telephone and mails con- 
stantly to keep track of his customers 
and prospects. He watches vacant 
apartments and gets in immediate 
touch with newcomers either through 
inquiring of the moving companies or 
asking some customer friends he may 
have in the same building. He does 
not use the usual perfunctory method 
of sticking a card in the mail box. 

Because he gives his trade such close 
personal attention he has, as a result 
a very large group of enthusiastic 
boosters, which is an enormous help io 
him in building business as nothing 
goes as far as a good word from a 
satisfied customer. 


2, 
<o—_—— 


MEAT DEALERS’ SHORT COURSE. 

Featured by the master craftsman- 
ship of Max O. Cullen, meat merchan- 
dising authority of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, the first short 
course for retail meat dealers ever. con- 
ducted at the University of Minnesota 
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MINNESOTA MEAT DEALERS TAKE LESSONS 









IN 





MEAT CUTTING. 


was an outstanding success. Dealers 
were in attendance from 57 Minnesota 
cities, as well as from points in Wis- 
consin, North Dakota and South Dako. 
ta. The event, held February 27 and 23 
at the University Farm at St. Paul, was 
sponsored by the University of Minne- 
sota. Cooperating in the project were 
the Board, state and Twin City retail- 
ers’ organizations, Minnesota packers, 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Cullen, known from coast to 
coast for his development of practical 
new methods of meat merchandising, 
presented demonstrations on beef, pork 
and lamb which occasioned a round- 
table discussion looked upon as con- 
vincing evidence that many of the ideas 
would be put into use. This artist with 
the knife, equally adept as a lecturer, 
showed these dealers how it is possible 
to utilize all parts of the carcass to 
the maximum of efficiency. He em- 
phasized the importance of attractive 
displays, proper salesmanship, and 
close cooperation with the housewife in 
helping to solve her problems of meat 
selection and preparation. 

Dealers showed a great deal of in- 
terest in the information on cost and 
selling prices as presented by A. T. 
Edinger of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and also in the talks on 
account keeping, the importance of 
meat to health, meat cookery facts and 
other topics presented by university 
specialists. 

A talk on preparation of meat for 


the table by Alice M. Child, in charge 
of the Home Economics section of the 
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university, was one of the high lights 
of the course. Miss Child stressed the 
responsibility of the retailer in helping 
the homemaker to become a better pur- 
chaser of meat. To demonstrate the 
effect of high temperatures in cooking 
meat Miss Child prepared two ribs of 
beef selected from opposite sides of the 
same carcass, one at high temperature 
and the other at a low temperature. 
The test showed that the rib cooked at 
the high temperature lost practically 
twice as much of the meat juices as 
the one cooked at the lower tempera- 
ture. 

R. C. Pollock, general manager of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, spoke on “The Importance of 
Education and Research to the Live- 
Stock and Meat Industry.” Dr. W. H. 
Peters, chairman of the meeting, dis- 
cussed the subject of “Breeding and 
Feeding of Live Stock as a Factor in 
Producing Quality Meat.” Other mem- 
bers of the university faculty on the 
program were Dean W. C. Coffey, L. C. 
Palmer, P. A. Anderson, Kathryn Niles, 
and H. J. Ostlund. Plans are under 
way for another short course for 1935. 

——%- — - 
MEAT DEALERS SEE NEW CUTS. 


More than 100 Kansas retail meat 
dealers drove in from distances of 100 
or more miles to attend a meat mer- 
chandising demonstration at Salina on 
March 1. Cooperation of packers and 
retailers resulted in an attendance of 
350 men of the trade who came to see 
the new cuts of beef, pork and lamb 
as demonstrated by a specialist of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. 


Fifteen meat merchandising demon- 
strations at Erie, Pa., recently were 


attended by 17,860 persons including 
10,700 homemakers as well as high 
school and college students, retailers 
and members of service clubs. 


fo 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Don Burns was recently made man- 
ager of Joe Tittle & Sons’ market at 
727 Franklin st., Michigan City, Ind. 


Fourteen delegates from Duluth, 
Minn., attended the Grocers’ and Meat 
Dealers’ Convention which was held in 
Mankato last week. Carl J. Oestreich, 
president of the association, is a resi- 
dent of Duluth. 


Magnus Hansen has purchased the 
Franks meat market in Schleswig, 
Towa. 

The following meat markets have re- 
cently been opened in St. Paul, Minn.: 
by C. F. Hoppe at 659 N. Dale st.; by 
Ben Frishberg at 676 S. Smith ave.; by 
Gene Grossman at 2190 W. Como ave., 


and by Andrew Urban at 1043 Osceola 
ave, 


Wm. Reuben has opened a meat de- 
partment in his store at 1603 Third 
ave., Fort Dodge, Ia. 

W. H. Kors has purchased the store 


formerly owned by Will Skow in 
Beatrice, Nebr. 
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These cost finding and pricing 
charts for meat retailing are espe- 
cially valuable in markets desiring 
a quick reference sheet for costs 
and selling prices of retail cuts 
based on given carcass values. The 
price range is wide for Beef, Veal, 
Pork, Lamb and Mutton. 

The charts were worked out with 
the practical needs of the dealer in 
mind, and there is nothing me- 
chanical about them. They save 
time in daily price calculations and 
are protection against mistakes. 
They are particularly valuable at 
inventory time. 

Chart No. 1 gives cost and sell- 
ing prices of retail cuts from whole 
carcasses or sides. 

Chart No. 2 gives cost and sell- 
ing prices of retail cuts from extra 





1933 Revised 


RETAIL MEAT PRICE CHARTS 


to meet the changed conditions 


Are Now Ready for You 


wholesale cuts, such as chucks, 
loins, ribs, rounds, etc. 

You will have use for both 
charts, and we offer them to you 
at the price of $2.00 for both chart 
No. 1 and No. 2. Either may be 
had at $1.00 each. 


_Handy coupon for your order is 
given below. You may send cash. 
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{ 407 S. Dearborn Street 

1 Chicago, Mlinois 

t Enclosed find $.......... for which 
u send the following number of 1933 
: Revised Meat Price Cards. 
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MODERN FOOD MERCHANDISING. 


Meat retailers particularly, and food 
distributors in general, will find much 
of interest and value in “Modern Food 
Merchandising,” by W. L. Butler, pub- 
lished and distributed by C. V. Hill and 
Co., Inc. 


During twenty years of experience, 
in which the author modernized nearly 
2,000 stores, he gathered a vast amount 
of information, much of which has been 
condensed into this volume. There is a 
dearth of reference data on retailing of 
foods, particularly perishable foods, de- 
spite the fact that food retailing is one 
of the oldest of all businesses. This fact 
makes the new text doubly valuable. 


For the retailer who wishes to im- 








Retail Meat Prices 


Average of semi-monthly prices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 


Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. Prices are based on simple average 
of quotations received. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
ae on se we Re 
ua se eel ex ge eel 
Beef: As an an an an aS 
Porterhouse steak .. .36 .34 .45 .31 .31 .36 
Sirloin steak ....... .30 .28 .40 .25 .25 .32 
Round steak ....... 20 28 386 .21 21 Os 
Rib roast, Ist 6 cuts .238 .23 .31 .20 .21 .26 
Chuck roast ......<. Pe ee ee ee) ee 
PIG BOGE «cccvcscs 10 © 0 9 10 
Lamb: 
a ee ae ae ee ee 
See 37 .33) .37 «6382 «6.29 «.32 
Rib chops .......... 82 .25 .28 . .28 .27 
a ll SS we 4s we ae 
Pork: 
Chops, center cuts.. .27 .21 .23 .24 .18 .21 
Bacon, strips ...... 28 .20 .2% .20 .18 .19 
Bac, miced....... a: mM 2 Bw 2 DD 
Hams, whole ...... .19 .17 .22 .17 .13 .16 
Picnics, smoked ... .13 .10 .138 .12 .10 .l1 
EE Giiedbenetess-<ee.< mB 6S BS SF 6 8 
Veal: 
CLE .45 .28 .28 .33 
Ioin chops ........ .20 .20 .87 .28 .24 .20 
Se ME: wivienewe'ee .d 25 .23 .30 .20 .20 .24 
Stewing (breast) .. .12 18 .15 .10 .10 = .11 


prove his methods the book offers much 
of value. Among other things, it tells 
how to give the market charm, how to 
lay out the floor plan for step-saving 
efficiency and sales display, how to keep 
the books, how to lure custorems into 
the store with appealing window dis- 
plays, how to put big ideas into the 
advertising and how to run the deliv- 
ery system on schedule. 


The woman shopper is recognized as 
queen, and how to please her is re- 
garded as all important. The book is 


written from the customer’s point of 
view, and gives the meat retailer in- 
formation on how to present the most 
modern and up-to-date cuts to the cus- 
tomer in the most pleasing manner. 


“Most food markets have been de- 
signed to please some one man, usually 
the owner,” it is pointed out. “The 
sensible thing would be to plan a food 
market to please women, since nine out 
of every ten customers are women.” 


New markets with charm, beauty and 
good management are walking away 
with the retail meat business. This is 
because they have been designed and 
are serviced to please the customer 
rather than the owner. The story is 
told simply and is profusely illustrated, 
including pictures of some of the most 
successful stores in the country. The 
illustrations also include many good 
merchandising ideas. It tells not only 
what should be done in a market but 
how it should be done. Plans are given 
for store lay-out, diagrams for building 
window displays, illustratilons of light- 
ing fixtures, etc. 

Although published by C. V. Hill and 
Co., the book contains no mention of 
Hill products, except for certain adver- 
tising pages at the end of the text. The 
company has published it as a service 
to the trade, and as long as they last 
copies can be secured by retailers free 
of charge on application to C. V. Hill 
and Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J., or through 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Henry Merkel, sr., president Merkel, 
Inc., Brooklyn, is on his way West and 
will spend a month in California. 


Edward Figge, vice president, Figge 
& Hutwelker, Inc., is spending the 
month of March in Florida. 


Among those who visited New York 
last week were C. D. Darrigrand, beef 
department, Wilson & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and George H. Eckhouse, general 
purchasing department, Chicago. 


M. D. Harding, assistant general 
manager of plants, Armour and Com- 
any, Chicago, was a visitor to New 
ork last week and spent several days 
at the plant of the New York Butchers’ 
Dressed Meat Company. 


Visitors to New York last week in- 
cluded E. M. Nielson, beef and pork 
cuts department, and F. D. Warner, 
fresh and smoked sausage department, 
both from Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago. 





Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended March 3, 1934, were as follows: 
Meat—Brooklyn, 350 lbs.; Manhattan, 
1,321 lbs.; Bronx, 168 lbs.; Queens, 41 
Ibs.; total, 1,880 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 
5 lbs. Poultry—Manhattan, 15 lbs.; 
Bronx, 5 lbs.; total, 20 lbs. 


aie 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


At the meeting of South Brooklyn 
Branch Tuesday of this week the NRA 
retail meat code was discussed in detail. 
The remainder of the meeting was de- 
voted to the ladies’ night which will 
be held in the meeting room March 20. 
The committee appointed to take charge 
of this affair includes Harry Kamps, 
Jack Hanna, Charles Simpson, Julius 
Simon, and John Harrison. 


The Bronx Branch will have an open 
meeting at Ebling’s Casino, Bronx, 
March 28. At that time a picture of 
“How the Meat Dealer Today Should 
Conduct His Business,” courtesy of 





WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on March 8, 1934: 





Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 
CEE §saccdcccecconssonancencceseseeed re Cm rn a 
DE 6p é6éqner-cewkeeenectaesndusesees 8.50@10.00 —s_ 1... we eee $8.00@10.00  ~—...... 22s 
DEED cincsentadoevaceeesecages 6.50@ 8.50 =. cs seen 7.00@ 8.00 s.r eeeeeee 
ED  tadketn tbd ote caus Ceveneeeeee OE 0 Keeeanetcs 8 «= sR Recsenses 8 = Win enceede 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.) : 
Choice 10.00@11.00 nae eeeeee 10.50@11.00 10.50@11.50 
ME Sip repecawideessowens ceeker eens T.00G 9.50 cccccccces 8.00@10.00 9.50@10.50 
Medium ~~ vi i _— 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Common Cee Gee ss Wevewenses 8 =—- «ss Seeeenee 8 8=—«-_ «is ww aienNES 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
DD: chabetvceidedercénciageeesmend ROOMIASS i cetevccece 10.00@11.00 Here ee 
Seeder ecdeeeuvinnscbreceseens 7.50@ 8.50 ssi techn aittie 8.00@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.00 
DEL ‘Vcsdautueiserteesecensens 6.50@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
SE bGaeaeeceelenvssrcesseceseéone 8.00@ 9.00 9.50@10.50 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.00 
NEE Sbntdecnbecreederesetnnvioncokeses 7.00@ 8.00 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 
cows: 
| ar rere eT a 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 
CED acctesscaeeceesecceccessedees 5.50@ 6.00 6.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.00 
MED. nevetsceedeeccveqecedsvcseene 5.00@ 5.50 6.00@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
SEE Lnccbésacecaesenesenvecsonenes 9.50@10.50 11.00@12.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@12.00 
DNC hicedensesedtedheehsnenetooures 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@11.00 9.00@11.00 10.00@11 
L. vcdadnee cect eeeeeiwenceeees 7.00@ 8.00 ies 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 
CED ccevecnecccecsecectecereéeese 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
SEE <cubceveukseussidetuebhetueeeus 15.00@16.00 15.50@16.50 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 
GE wkdocceccad-ccevescestuveconcsetes 14.50@15.50 15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 
REE enveecovicceevecenccetansetes 14.00@14.50 14.00@15.00 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.00 
GENE cccccccvcveccccusccveeseesess eeeeweeede i#$#S8eteerese j§§-. Seececedee i##§§ ceeesecere 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.) : 
PE Unsevdesbusevectscctnessecente 15.00@16.00 15.50@16.50 14.50@15.50 15.50@16.50 
CE. cevcecévceccecevenccese senesced 14.50@15.50 15.00@16.00 13.50@14.50 15.00@16.00 
BED covecccccsovccesceveeevese nse 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 
PEE dcuweseeceesseccdosecteucects § SeEdeetdee  <CHNREEENCS i e8eeataens ‘Conmdenues 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.): 
MND: ‘dscunccnceesesessscevdevesswoe 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.50 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 
DEE: straveberéevedagenssnessesescees 13.00@14.00 13.50@15.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 
SE. cdxcenencederdetetavecneneeeneen 7.00@ 8.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 —s_ ue nw nneee 
PEED nededvvevecctcsebewksenwenede 6.00@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 TES CGD ccccccccce 
CEE -cadcecvecvecssousoscsesecees< 5.00@ 6.00 GCC TGR cwccccccce 8=—«-_— wr ccccecece 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
BOD TR BE. ccccccccccescccesccecess 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 
BE BR. GE. ccvccccccccescccccosoees 14.00@15.00 4.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 
RE. MG intecevecsevessooesvecest 13.00@14.00 13.50@14.00 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 
PE OES ceceiiccdcernceqcoonentss 12.50@13.00 11.50@13.00 11.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
BED TRG. GW. ccc ccccvcdcccccccccccese 10.00@11.00 =. cee weeeee 10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 
PICNICS: 
ee EG, canctdenccdccediasqegeee.  céeconvave pS OC me 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
 eererrorrrrr rer reer crete 12.50@18.50 =. ceccceces 12.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
MED Kcccncevedencnececesees Oe DORIR.GD —ccccesecce §«=—«-_—s bvccecccee 8 «=—«-_—»s ese wo cece 
TRIMMINGS: 
PD vcckewases cubedcucezesondaene Ty “Seeeehescte  6000066e00  ~ Sdesionsions 
MU pnlaco ct coe townsite dadceae ane IR ttt cay) | aaecamataee Os exatesnoiel’ 


(1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and Chicago. 





Swift & Company, will be shown. Mem. 
bers and friends are invited and re. 
freshments will be served. By request 
of members over seventy years of age, 
an old timers’ night with Bavarian 
music will be held on Sunday, April 22, 


Albert Di Matteo opened a market 
on Broadway near Dykeman street, 
Manhattan, last Saturday. It will be 
known as Broad Dyke market. 


Sf es 


FOOD MERCHANDISING STUDIES, 

Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, director, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced the 
foundation of an Industrial Fellowship 
by Toledo Precision Devices, Inc., an 
associate organization of the Toledo 
Scale Co., of Toledo, Ohio. This fel- 
lowship will investigate problems in- 
volved in food merchandising, and es 
cially in the storage and display of food 
during distribution through wholesale 
and retail dealers. It is believed that 
studies of food keepability in the labo- 
ratory and in cooperation with the dis- 
tributing trade will result in the acqui- 
sition of technical information leading 
to improved methods of food distribu- 
tion through retail stores. 


Marion D. Coulter, the incumbent of 
this fellowship, was graduated from 
Denison University in 1920 and did 
graduate work at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity leading to the M. S. and Ph. D. 
degrees in 1923. From 1923 until 1925 
he was a member of the chemistry de- 
partment of Louisiana State Universi 
at Baton Rouge, La. From 1925 uni 
1930 he was engaged in research on the 
series of fellowships on _ insulating 
lumber maintained by the Celotex Com- 
pany at Mellon Institute, and during 
1930-1 was a research chemist with this 
company at Chicago, Ill. During 1931-8 
Dr. Coulter was engaged in research on 
food packaging problems on the Mellon 
Institute fellowships sustained by the 
Robert Gair Company, New York. 


en 


POULTRY AND EGG RECEIPTS. 


Receipts of dressed poultry at New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton during January, 1934, totaled 29, 
338,442 Ibs. This was an increase of 
67 of 1 per cent over January, 1933, 
when 29,143,127 lbs. were received. 
Egg receipts at the four big markets 
showed a decline of more than one- 
fourth over those of a year ago. In 
January, 1934, receipts totaled 736,161 
cases and in the same month a year 
ago, 993,702 cases. 


~ fe 


PRODUCE OUTPUT DECLINES. 

Creamery butter production in Janv- 
ary was nearly 13 per cent less than 
in January, 1933, and American cheese 
production was 16% per cent less, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Butter production m 
January, 1934, totaled 112,430,200 lbs. 
against 129,049,000 in January a year 
earlier, and cheese production totaled 
19,920,800 Ibs. compared with 23,845, 
700 Ibs. in the same month a year ago. 

fe —- 


PORK TRIMMING VALUES. 


Is your pork trimming foreman ft 
miliar with values? Perhaps he ought 
to read “PoRK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s latest book. 


The National Provisionet 
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LIVE CATTLE. 


Cie, GORE ccccccecdrcssesccesescces _@$5.50 

Cows, common to medium .......... 3.25@ 3.75 

Bulls, common to medium............ 3.00@ 3.75 
LIVE CALVES. 

Vealers, good to choice...........+++- $ 7.00@ 8.25 

Vealers, medium .........eeeeeeerees 5.00@ 5.50 

Vealers, COMMON ......eceeecereceees 4.00@ 4.50 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice........++++++. 
Lambs, medium 
Ewes 


PPeTerereeeeeeeeee es eee 





DRESSED HOGS. 
















@$5.25 
@ 4.80 
@ 4.25 


- $10.37 44 @10.50 


Hogs, 90-140 lbs., good to choice.. 
DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy...-----+++eeeeeees 194en 
Choice, native, light.....-..s+++eeeeees 3 mi 
Native, common to fair.........?.-+++- “7 R > 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
teers, 600@800 lbs.........-++- 10 @ll 
Rative pe me a 440@600 lbs.. .10%@11% 
Good to choice heifers........++++++++++ 9 @1 
Good to choice COWS. .....++-seeeeeeeees 7 @s 
Common to fair COWS.....-+-eeeeeeeeee 6 @ 7 
Fresh bologna bulls......-+++++++-++e05 6 @i7 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
peccecesoessone 14 @16 15 @17 
cnceeeeoeed 13 @l4 14 @15 
occeseeeeen 10 @l2 12 @13 
eoeccee eeeelT @21 20 @22 
ecccccccces 14 en 16 @18 
eeqececoosees 10 pr 3 .ois 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 11 15 
No, 2 hinds and ribs..... 10 @l1 104%@12 
No. 1 rounds....... -- 9 @10 9%@10 
No. 2 rounds.. 8 g 8%4@ 9 
No. 3 rounds.. - 74@ 8 7%4@ 8 
No. 1 chucks. -8 @9d 9 @l10 
No. 2 chucks. -7 @T™%; 8 @ 8% 
. 3 chucks. ° » J ¢ 2 : e : 
“Siena 
17 @18 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg. ‘ 
Shoulder cleds ........ coe 11 td 





DRESSED VEAL. 





git 
11 
9 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


rime to choice.......-+++++++-164@17 
ie ce ne erin ARID S. 151%4@16%4 
DAE, TROD occcccecsecscccocccceses a Qib% 
Sheep, GOOd ......eeeeeeeees seececesees 
Sheep, medium .........+++++- imewewatn 5 @6 

FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs..13 @14 
Pork tenderloins, Sem. pose vococeccereeos 22 @23 
Pork tenderloins, frozen..........++e+s+- 20 @21 
Shoulders, Western, 10@iz Ibs. avg....11 @11% 
Butts, boneless, Western............ ---18 @14 
Butts, regular, CBTEEM. 00 cc ccccccccces 13 @l4 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. os. -13 @13% 
Picnic hams, ‘Western, fresh, 6@8 1! 

BVGTRRO ccccccecvccceccocccccccccoeces @10 
Pork trimmings, extra lean..........-- @13 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean..... 8 @9 
Oe «+e» 9 @I10 

SMOKED MEATS. 

Hams, 8@12 Ibs. Avg......-----seeeees 144% @15% 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg.......-.ssseeee 144%4@15% 
Hams, 12@14 lbs. avg..............+.- 144%4@15% 
Pienios, 4496 IBS. AVE. .... 2. ccccccccces 10%@11% 
Se BI, Bev cccccvecececsons 10% s@11% 
City pickled bellies, 8@12 Ibs. avg..... 12 

Bacon, boneless, Western.............. 17 @is 
Bacon, boneless, i ecentnend wendaseee 16 @I17 
Rollettes, 8@10 lbs. avg............... 14 @15 
ES atins pid geaceeceseeus 22 @2 
PRs Bon vo cnivccedscccewes 24 @26 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


FANCY MEATS. 









Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 15c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d..... 30c a pound 
WOOSTINNED, BOGE sccccceccesscvecee 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal .........csceseeee 60c a pair 
I ac stecwene cawneaeena a Se a pound 
PE MD ce ccndnsneseupeseewus 10c each 
DE HEE ¢tctecoreseenesweves sus 25c a pound 
re ere 15c a pound 
Beef hanging tenders............+... 20c a pound 
BOE GED Keubeterdsoncscnssssvcens 10c a pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 
Pe Me waceneede ‘aeeaanner -75 per cwt. 
PEED cxncncevetenasdsees ° 1.00 per cwt. 
EE EE cneweccesauccecce 1.50 per cwt. 
SEE. GEE succeonnccescens 1.25 per cwt. 
GREEN CALFShINS. 
5-9 ie ag YY 14 2438 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..12 1.95 
Prime No. 2 veals..11 iio 1'50 iiss 1.70 
Buttermilk No. 1...10 1.30 1.40 1.45. .. 
Buttermilk No. 2... 9 1.20 1.30 1.35 oes 
Branded grubby 5 -70 .80 .85 5 
Number S ..cccccece 5 -70 -80 85 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)............ 27 @27% 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)............. 2614 @26% 
Centralized (90 score) ....ccccoccccccece @26% 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections..... 181%4@20 
BED occccnccevepenececscesees ° @18 
BED ccccccessesccess --17 @17T% 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, colored, via expresS..........+++ @19 
PE BRED cccccesccenccccesetodnces @18 
GUN, WORE ce ccnwccccceesnecsare< 18 @19 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box— 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...15 @17 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ilb...16 @18 


Western, 43 to 47 lbs. 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...15 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...14 @16 


Chickens—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box— 


to dozen, Ib...15 @17 





Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb...16 @19 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...18 @17 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 18 Sis 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, | 15 

Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, ID. 112 @14% 
Ducks— 

DU, Bios ccicivcccccccecsd 14%,@15% 
Squabs— 

SS ere oeeee3d @45 
Turkeys, No. 1— 

POE GERD cccccccccececccccoscs oe-21 @24 

MEE Kh eckccceecersnd eens eoee-1D @22 


Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box— 


Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per lb. 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb 


a 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, New 
i Sees and Philadelphia, week ended March 
2, 1934: 











Scores 93 92 90 88 
ee 2614-27 26 25 231% 
New York ...... 27 14-28 27 26% -- 
EE  awwasde’ 28 2614 —_ 
BOEEL. Kcccccases 28% 28 26% _ 

Wholesale price carlots—fresh centralized but- 
t&—90 score at Chicago: 
Scores 90 89 88 
0 eee 25% 241 23 
 _ eae 2614 oe a 
PE be need ew enkaniclaiane 614 -- _ 
FE véncwccnssosecvens — _ _ 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1934. 1933. 
Chicage. 26,978 24,892 36,651 382,264 441,956 
Y.... 49,107 45,644 66,366 586,151 be 974 
PS - 18,540 11,763 18,807 187,751 186,178 
Phila. .. 20,838 13,080 23,186 208,168 226,845 
Total 115,463 95,379 145,010 1,364,334 1,525,953 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 
Same 
In Out On hand week day 

Mar. 1. Mar. 1. Mar. 2. last year. 
Chicago .. 25,019 1,058,490 13,430,420 3,948,480 
me sce Bee 144,099 5,374,604 1,521,160 
Boston ... 18,368 26,899 713,678 258,950 
Phila. .... 7,560 16,282 308,048 780,758 

Total ..128,717 1,245,770 19,826,750 6,509,348 





FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 





Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 
March to June inclusive......... @$25.00 
Ammonium _ sulphate, — bags, 
per 100 lbs., f.a.s. New York..... nom, 
Blood, aried, 16% per unit.......... é 3.25 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory.. 3.00 & 10c 
Fish meal, foreign, 11%% ammonia, 
' . Ae VRE eee 37.00 ton 
Fish “scrap, acidulated, 6% ammo- 
= 3% A.P.A. Del’d Balt. & Nor- 
SS ER Ee ee ee nom. 
Soda mare, ‘per net ton, March to ° 
MN: Ma AR aaNigc alee cibaie cdede's< @ 24.50 
in "200-1. [ hing aaa — @ 26.30 
EG id conceecstsesaeanes @ 27.00 
Tankage, neund. 10% ammonia, 
ee ae Be es i eccccdiestuass 2.90 & 10¢ 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo- 
WE csctccccesoncsscctecescosccess] SORT 
Shentieien 
a) — bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
a _ ok eee @ 25.00 
Bone meal pom South | un, e 
an gs, per ton, c.i.f... 25.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat........... @ 8.0 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton..... 19. 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per aaa ot 
Muriate im bags, PEF ton. ..cccccccee 37.15 
Sulphate in bags, per ton........... 42.15 
Prompt shipment. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
co fe a 55 
GEGe MEE. cccicscacivaccceusetes 5TH 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin pooen, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
Pe Ge ME 60ta56keheeneneeuses 7 
Flat shin Coenen, avg. 40 to 45 ve 
ft | Oe eee @ 65.00 
Black or ebiped — OP Cis 60054 > 45. 00@ 650.00 
White hoofs, per tom...ccccecccccces @100.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., per 
We GE écascavtanksceeedaenens @ 70.00 
Horns, according-to grade.......... 75.00@200.00 


— 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
March 3, 1934, with comparisons: 


Week 5 
ended Prev. weeek, 
West. drsd meats: March 3. week. 1933. 
Steers, carcasses. . 9,920 8,492 8,648 
Cows, carcasses... 697 715 oor 
Bulls, carcasses... 246 192 
Veals, carcasses... 10,045 11,332 7,962 
Lambs, carcasses. 33,516 29,262 28,455 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,206 3,167 1,083 
Beef cuts, Ibs.... 462;203 412,138 581,273 
Pork cuts, Ibs....2,934,724 2,511,085 2,569,748 
Local slaughters: 
PT Avenwnecene 9,435 9,384 7,859 
| se 13,370 14,019 9,872 
EE ssc a ng cheers 48,354 45,619 48,636 
DEN Senses cceoees 52,777 51,843 61,0383 
a 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended March 3, 1934: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: March 3. week 1933. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,413 2,610 2,248 
Cows, carcasses ...... 752 739 845 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 413 319 199 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,586 1,797 1,016 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 11,253 10,208 10,223 
Mutton, carcasses 72 1,003 370 
WEE. Sncocccsasee 1488, 619 492,809 478,771 
Local slaughters: 
are 1,720 1,601 2,118 
SEE: cise nacud coven 2,976 2,648 2,460 
in: dubppeckasenenass 16,489 17,142 19,807 
| RE EE ee 5,263 4,512 
a 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended March 3, 1934, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: March 8. week 1933. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 3,015 2,797 1,871 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,779 2,027 1,598 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 2 29 41 
Veals, carcasses ...... 88 798 420 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 15,200 16,813 17,162 
Mutton, carcasses 573 417 
PE eebcscoweess 276,698 181,150 285,198 
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Hog Bungs 


PATIENT 


Sewed Casings 


Hog Bung Ends 


Beef Middles 
Manufactured Under Sol May Methods Rounds 
by the Pioneers Biedders 








of Sewed Sausage Casings 





PATENT Casing Company 


617.23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 
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SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
466-470 Washington St., New York City 
Phone—Walker 5-7720 













Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. | 





\ | 








THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 
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HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 


723 West Lake Street Chicago 























READ 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


REGULARLY 
It Will Pay You Big Dividends 
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NEW REDUCED RATES AT 
HOT SPRINGS 


NATIONAL PARK 
ARKANSAS 


MAJESTIC 


HOTEL 
AND 


BATH HOUSE 


F Sutterers from rheumatism, neuritis, kidney 

“Mj trouble high blood pressure and kindred ail- 
Y7 ments find swift and sure relief in the forty-six world- 
famous springs here at Hot Springs, Arkansas. Worn-out 
systems are toned up; new health comesto jagged nerves. 


Enjoy every outdoor sport while 
you Bathe your troubles away! 
The sportsman finds a new thrill in golf, riding fishing 


ond all outdoor sports hish up in the Ozark Mountains 
ina 900 acre Government Park 


Come to Hotel Majestic at Hot Springs now 
You can have a room, an apartment, or a 
cottage at extremely moderote cost..... 


tH. GRADY MANNING President 
NX YOU NEVER DREAMED THAT 


A HOT SPRINGS VACATION 
COULD COST SO LITTLE 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Equip. Wanted &forSale 





Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by sausage foreman highly ex- 
perienced manufacturing all kinds of sausage and 
packinghouse products. Past experience has been 
with highly reputable firms. Can make quality 
product at minimum cost and operate room eco- 
nomically. Married. Desires connection with 
small or medium-sized packer. W-512, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Working Sausage Foreman 


Wanted, working sausage foreman to manage 
sausage factory in Fort Worth, Texas. Must be 
able to make complete line of sausage products 
and meat loaves and be able to cure hams and 
bacon. Must know emulsicn curing system. Now 
running 15,000 pounds per week. Send your refer- 
ence. W-511, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cooker and Press 


Will buy used double-jacket cooker 
5x7 or 7x9; also one 500-ton hydraulic 
press in good condition. W-513, Tue 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by first-class sausage- 
maker with several years’ experience 
manufacturing all kinds of sausage, both 
United States and abroad. Age, 33. Ref- 
erences. Will go anywhere. W-509, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, I11. 


Casing Salesman 


Man with good sales record and_ac- 
quainted with principal trade in New 
England, Pennsylvania and adjacent ter- 
ritory wanted by old established casing 
house. Furnish full particulars in first 
letter. poet treated strictly confiden- 
tial. W-508, The National Provisioner, 
300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Superintendent 


Young man desires position with good packer, 
South or Bast. Now employed as assistant super- 


intendent. Experienced all departments. Can 
handle labor, get results and operate plant eco- 
nomically. Good reason for wanting change. 


W-505, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





Curing Foreman 


Position wanted as curing foreman or assistant 
by capable, reliable man. Thoroughly experi- 
enced in fresh pork grading, sweet pickle and dry 
salt curing, offal curing, carloading and unloading, 
freezers, and sweet pickle clerical work. Guaran- 
tees results. W-507, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Miscellaneous 





Want Cuban Representation? 

Old, reliable commission ‘agents, co- 
partners Spanish, with over 20 years’ ex- 
perience in Cuba seek connection with 
prominent exporters of lard, D. S. bellies 
and other packinghouse products wishing 
to be represented in Cuba. References: 
All Havana banks and The National City 
Bank, 55 Wall St., New York City. A. 
Garcia & Co., 18 Damas St., Havana, Cuba. 


Plant for Sale 


Packing Plant 


For sale in great hog producing region, well- 
equipped packing plant, operating under federal 
Annual capacity: 25,000 hogs, 2,500 
cattle. Grounds, 6 acres. All livestock secured 
locally. Sealed bids received to noon, March 19, 
by Arthur Allinger, Trustee, Sidney, Ohio. Rights 
reserved to reject bids. 











inspection. 








Dispose of your’ surplus 

equipment through THE 

NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
“Classified” ads. 























Packinghouse Equipment 


For sale, Lard Rolls; Meat Mixers; Cut- 
ters; Grinders; Melters; Cookers; Render- 
ing Tanks; Hammer Mills; Disintegrators; 
Kettles; Filter Presses; Ice Machines; 
Boilers; Pumps; ete. Send us your in- 
quiry. What machinery have you for sale? 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CoO., INC, 

14-19 Park Row, New York City 





Packinghouse Machinery 


For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant, 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Rebuilt Sausage Machines 


For sale at extremely low prices, 
following rebuilt sausage machines 
with guarantee of new machines: 


1 No. 43-B “Buffalo” silent cutter 
and motor. 

1 No. 38 “Buffalo” silent cutter 
and motor. 

1 No. 27 “Buffalo” silent cutter 
and motor. 

1 No. 56-B “Buffalo” grinder 
with tight and loose pulleys. 

1 500-lb. “Buffalo” stuffer. 


1 400-Ib. Randall stuffer. 

1 700-lb. “Buffalo” mixer and 
motor. 

1 300-lb. Hottmann cutter, less 
motor. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 


50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl.: Los Angeles, Calif.: 
4201 S. Halsted St. 1316 E. Slauson Ave. 
Louisville, Ky.: Toronto, Ontario, Can.: 
425 W. Ormsby Ave. 189 Church St. 








Furnished 
of Monel 





Pat. applied for 
Fig. 1096—“Hallowell”’ 
Liver Truek 





“HALLOWELL” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 
and so sturdy and strong it will 
outwear other makes. 


Write for BULLETIN 449 
covering our complete line of 
“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant 
Equipment. 

STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 


MAURER, 





heavily galvanized or 


CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 
Manof: b 


American Cooperage Co. 
NEW JERSEY 


Quality—Service—Price 


actured by 











——-———— 





Metal, as preferred. 


Chrysler Bldg., 


GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Meal 


Broker 


Hoof and Horn 
405 Lexington Ave., New York City 


as 
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Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 
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Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


\ John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | scm 

















7 4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. tase 

B. New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street aerereen: 
nes “ 

' Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co, = faswststa 3% | 


r BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 


od Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon All Our Products are U. S. Government Inspected 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 


























id —— 


: EASTER BRAND 
ny | Meat Food Products 


uk | | 25 Metealt st. © The Danahy Packing Co. _ Batfalo,n. y. 




















































































Liberty 
ize) ALBANY Packine Co, Inc. Bell Brand 
LBANY, N.Y. 

Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
4 F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

—_ ‘ b = e = ee 

— Barttidge Wilmington Provision Company 
_ TOWER BRAND MEATS 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. Lambs and Calves 
° : : . U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 

7 Cincinnati, Ohio WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Albany Padhing Co., The. .o..cccsses 53 Hottmann Machine Co............... @ Tee, FS a On so cic wesecendscs 43 
Allbright-Nell Co. ........... Third Cover Hubbard, J. W. Co... cccccccccccoes 43 . Rath Packing Co., The. ....... 06006005 56 
American Cooperage Co.........+..- ee SE ee ee 56 Republic Steel Corp............eee. 7 ° 
Ashogast & Bastian Co. ..csccccccecs 54 Rhinelander Paper Co... .cccecccccs 10 = 
ME WN Sct bc'creveswacswesce se 14 SON, Oe As Sack vewectocenacea 43 =— 
Soa 
—__e 
Wilinais Steel Co... <ccecccecccceces 13 ae 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.........0..cecces 24 Industrial Chemical Sales Co., Inc... 6 
pO ee ee ere & CO Se Bo ov ce saicaeseevesens 51 
Breent Corporation, The. .....ccccsce 51 Schluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co.. 55 eJ 
Smith’s Sons Co., John E....Second Cover 
Ce ee en eee Ge SROTRN, B be BO «02 woos eo oon 00 38 
Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co............ 8 
a i ek 44 Standard Pressed Steel Co.......... 52 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp... . 4 Stange, Wm. J., MR. caatuaneseeeeeed 51 
GE UNE GR ces vcesccecnvsss 30, 31 Stedman's Way. & Mch. Works....... 32 
Columbus Packing Co., The.......... 55 Kahn's Sons Co., E..........-+.-++5. s¢ Superior Packing Co..............+. 55 
Consolidated Dressed Beef Co....... 56 Kennett-Murray & Co............... 39 Swift & Company........... Fourth Cover 
Cudahy Packing Co., Inc............ i Se. OE I ces Sec veccsedeneueeecs 56 He 
BD EE Fi bc 6 cct-cecceesocusece 56 
Danahy Packing SE a reas 53 Tagliabue, C. J. Mfg. er ens 24 
; : Theurer-Norton Provision Co........ 55 C 
Daniels Mfg. Co........ Insert Opposite 10 Levi, Berth. & Co. Inc....... First Cover C 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co............ 6 : 
De, Se Ge Ib 6c cise bicden cee es ties 61 
Dold, Jacob, Packing Co............. 56 
EE. TE OS eadoesa dene wan eaaes 3 nants 
See wee Gs GMs ce estecicesces 55 — 
; United Dressed Beef Co............. 54 
Felin, John J., & Co..........-...0- 53 McMurray, eat ee ee ee 38 
SY SNEED a dicinna a GadeMeeanwmess 51 
een, Te Ba BH BORG COs occ este scs 6 
I, DD cic ceweswesienn qe 43 _ 
Meyer, H. H., Packing Co........... Ss ae I nt heirs ° 
Graybill & Stephenson.............. 38 : 
Griffith Laboratori 5 BERGE Ge TROT. cose cciccccccciscscen 32 
" a ee Sea ry shea Morrell, John & Co...........00000% 55 
Watkins-Potts-Walker ........-..... 38 
Ham Boiler Corporation............. 9 Weston Trucking & Forwarding Co.. 64 
EY ED no wares os Cr eetanes eee SC Bee Ge Gio onic Gide sc ceoeannrs 51 Williams Patent Cr. & Pulv. Co..... 32 
PE, BN oo hse kt oneeeseee 43 Pittsburgh Provision & Pkg. Co..... 53 Wilmington Provision Co............ 53 
Beeeeee, Gee B. | QOe ccccccoecsvcss 53 Prater Pulverizer Co......ccccccccss S Wyrenmtelill BEGG. GO... cece cccvcsons 3 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of an occasional change or omission in the prepara- 
tion of this index. 


[ UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY | 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


| City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry Ch 




































































Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 
Selected Beef and Sheep Casings Be 
43rd & 44th Streets Telephore 
First Ave. and East River NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 4—2900 Car 
Arbogast & Bastian Company WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., Inc, I 
MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 
CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES Refrigerated Sevetce 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 15-19 Brook St. Jersey City, N. J. H. 
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JOHN MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1827” 


General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Ottumwa, Iowa 
Packing Plants, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 





























































































Hams, Bacon Beef, Pork 
Lard, Sausage Veal, Mutton 
Canned Foods Mince Meat 
foods of Unmatched Quality C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 
— KAY Manufacturers of 
QUALITY. | EX ~ 
HAMS — BACON | ae Soe 
LARD — SAUSAGE 
SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING ie Be 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. — QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 
Superior Packing Co. 
Price Quality Service : - 
— pnOBUets oy 
Chicago St. Paul Qos PACKING OS 
TASTIEST! 
DRESSED BEEF ou tar ee —they are clwaye in’ Fever 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL Bed ge my Rn 
Carlots Barrel Lots Columbus, Ohio 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 
Paradi > ea 
araatse Theurer-Norton Provision 
Brand Company 
Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND P ACKERS OHIO 
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CARLOT SHIPPERS 











en =~, Jacos Doin Packine Co. 





f a BurFALo ~ OMAHA 

D %., WicaiTa 

St. Louis v HAM! 5 a 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars _ 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions ~s. BACON » 
HAMS and BACON ~ 

“Deliciously Mild’ Shippers of Se WP pw? i 
New York Office—259 W. 14th St. straight and mixed cars .S % Fy 
D. A. Bell, Boston, oo —— D.C, of pork, beef, sausage, provisions ~ a ee * 


M. Weinstein Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INGAN s.Co. Hunter Packing Company 
6 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 2 East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
Producers of the Celebrated 


“RELIABLE” Brand of Beef and Provisions 


~ | Baltimore, Md. 













































HAMS BACON LARD NEW YORK OFFICE 

Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 410 W. 14th Street 
Branches at 

New York, N. Y¥. Richmond, Va. Baltimore, Md. 

Syracuse, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. C. REPRESENTATIVES: 

Jacksonville, Fila. Le Vg — Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 

T . Fla. burg, 

Norfolk, Va. Pittsburgh, Pa. | Binghamton, N. Y. SS ae oe 























THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. The 
CINCINNATI, O. RATH PACKING Co. 








“AMERICAN BEAUTY” | ¥ P 
HAMS and BACON Pork and Beef Packers 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions Straight and Mixed Cars of 


Represented by Packing House Products 


WEW YORE PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 


H.L. Woodraf  _W.C. Ford 14. Hogan  P. G. Gray Oo. Waterloo, Iowa 


406 W. 14th St. 88M. Delaware Av. 1 Penn. Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 
| 








| 











| 











Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. "3 Scu’s:” Philadelphia 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit as. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 


—— 
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We are Proud of these New 
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|| <> GRINDERS 


We feel that we have every right to be proud of the New Anco 
m Sausage Meat Grinders which are illustrated above in various stages of 
—/ A construction. The New Anco Sausage Meat Grinders are the result of 
coal NEW continuous experimenting and design development. 
" 





The Silent Herringbone Roller Bearing Driving Unit, which has 





GRINDER been applied to the Anco Patented St. Louis Type Cylinder, assures you of 
} FOR a most modern and efficient Grinder. 
| P ARTICUL AR The cylinder and feed screw are designed for continuous feeding 


of the meat thru the cylinder. No poking or forcing of the meat thru the 


SAU SAGE throat of the hopper is necessary. 


M AKERS 50% greater capacity is obtained with this machine than with any 
other of equal size. 


Very prompt delivery can be made because a number of these 
machines are being produced continuously in our shop. 








——- Write for descriptive circular and prices 
" THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO 
MEMBER e 
Eastern Office: 5323 S. Western Boulevard, Western Office: 
ork 117 Liberty Street . 111 Sutter Street 
ales ieee New York, N. Y. Chicago, San Francisco, Calif. 
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SHOW OFF YOUR MEATS WITH ATLA 


Swift's Atlas Gelatin was perf od 
for just one purpose making jellied me@ 


It is: — CLEAR. . . Allowing the meats to show off 
to real advantage. 


TASTELESS... . Not interfering with the 
flavor of the meat. 


HIGH TEST... For this reason, very 


economical. 


We believe that more Atlas Gelatin is used for je 
meats than any other brand. 


Atlas meets in purity all government requiremel 
and state or federal pure food regulations. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


Guarantee: “If you are not 100% pleased with the gelatin — both as to res 
and economy—you may return it to us at our expense.” 
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